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05 the 17th of the month (July) I presented the letter of Dr. Jivanji 

to Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, of University College, together 
with a memorandum from myself summarizing the points which it 
was desirable that the Parsi community of Bombay skould be 
informed upon. As my latest advices are to the effect that this idea 
of Parsi archæological research will before long take a practical 
shape and these preliminary inquiries will then acquire some histori- 
cal importance, I think it best to print the correspondence between 


the Secretary of the Parsi Punchayet, Prof. Flinders Petrie and 
myself, It is as follows : 


From Ervad Fivanji F. Modi, to Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
j 


BOMBAY, 29t% Aril, 1896, 
TO PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE, 


University College, London. 

Sir, 

You know that the regions of Central Asia were once either inhabited 
by the ancient Zoroastrians or were under their direct or indirect 
T influence., So the Parsis or the modern Zoroastrians, being the descend- 
~ ants of those ancient Zoroastrians, take an interest in these regions. 
They would welcome any information obtained in these regions that 
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would throw some light on their ancient literature and on the manners 
customs and history of their ancient Fatherland of Irin. 

I was directed by the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet to request the 
different Asiatic Societies of Europe to be good enough to bring the 
above-mentioned matter to the notice of their oriental scholars travelling 
through, and taking interest in, Central Asia. 

Now I write this to you asa well-known archzologist and organ- 

/ iser of exploration parties, to enlist your sympathy in the above matter. 
' . If you, or your brother explorers, scholars, or travellers, will in the 
si course of your explorations pay some attention to the above matter, and 
will put yourselves in literary communication in English with us, your 
contributions on these subjects will be very gratefully received. The 
Trustees will be glad to patronize any publications in English treating 
of the researches in these regions from an Iranian point of view. 

This will be kindly handed to you by Colonel Olcott, who takes 
a great interest im our religion and in the past and present history of 
our community. He is of opinion that there is still a good deal to be 
done in Central Asia in archzological and literary researches from our 
Iranian point of view. We shall be glad if you will kindly exchange 
your views with this socd-hearted gentleman on the subject and make us 
any definite, practical suggestion. 


Yours faithfully, 


ERVAD JIVANJI J. 


MODI. 


[From H. S- Olcott, to the same. 


Memorsndum— 
The Secretary of the Parsi Central Committee (Punchayet) of 
Bombay wants practical advice as to what can be done— 
(a) Towards proving the antiquity of the Zoroastrian religion ; 
(@} Its relationship with other religions ; 
(E) Recovering any fragments of its lost Scriptures. 
Presumably, the only available methods are :— 
I- Excavations. 
2- Search im old libraries of Oriental countries. 
3 Search im Western Hbraries 
Professor Flinders Petrie is respectfully asked— 
L To tmdicate where excavations should begin. 
IL Whether he can say m which countries and librarics search 
should be begun. 
ISK, Whether be bas reason fo believe that such search would 
be fruitmal 
TW. If be will kindly say what sams skould 
vided for cach of the two departments o! 
NW. Whether ke can recommend any pupil of 
thinks comspicucasly competent to take 
the ome or the other of the iets e == maA 
WE Wist salary such persone would expect. 
Professor Petric’s own Egyptize experience fts Bim admirably to give 


te Secretary of the Pumchayect o ri 


LONDON, 15%% Fuly, 1306. 
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[From Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, to H. S. Olcott.) 


LONDON "ZAA Cully 13 
Dear Sir, | di 
In reply to your request for t} cal ¢ of what seen 
most promising for research in early vould 
(1) Excavation is certain to is in anv country which 


held a great civilization, if properly carri 

(2) The cost of the whole work of one explorer 
sonably put at — p 1,000 y 
should be plenty. More than this c 


proper supervision. 


(3) The localities ey sh ye best 
settled by a preliminars da to the 
country working on other consic 
are to avoid places which hav 1 late times, and te 


trust to extensive clearance ins rhe ths my bes 
results come from wide clearances, nd not from following speci 
clues. 

(4) 
practical excavati ons f 
and indications. I wil 

The best practical 
move for omy ission 


Maitie 3 in excavatin r 
might well be associated w 
trained in literature 1 
who should form a 

__ Fos tke literary 
Ross, who is just appo 
thisCollege Heisy 
with Persian. Arabic. 
have leave long ena 


W. M FLINDERS PETRI! 


Sic. YR Fay, E 
Eneed hardly say how 
forward research in the Iran 
see the able descendants of sor 
sesearch im their history and ori i 
My own work, however. lies 30 


€Ommity so very muck more then Ic 
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hopeless for me to think of taking an active partin the work in other 
lands. There is however one line in which I might perhaps assist you. 
If you should ever intend to excavate any ancient sites of Persian 
cities, it would bea great pleasure to me to receive at my work in 
Egypt any students who may wish to undertake such work, and to give 
them such training in the methods of accurate research and record in 
excavation, as might increase the value and certainty of any exploration 
that they might undertake. Beyond this I fear that my good will is all 
that I can offer to such research. 
Yours very truly, 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
On the day after my interview with Professor Flinders Petrie I 
went to the British Museum and handed over to Dr. Garnett one of 
those wonderful pictures of Buddha painted by a Japanese priest on 
single grains ef raw rice, of which i have preserved three specimens 
for the Adyar Library, They are really great curiosities, for the 
paintings are so minute that very few persons can see them without 
the help of a magnifying-glass. The wonder is that my friend the 
Japanese priest painted them on the rice-grains with the naked eye, 
using a camel’s-hair pencil and Indianink. One of the paintings 
that I kept has on it a picture of the Buadha with his two favorite 
disciples at his right and left hand, and in front of him a group of five 
disciples seated on the ground and listening to his discourse. Fancy 
all this clearly depicted on a single grain of rice and you may be 
ready to suggest a modification of Pope's couplet : 
“ Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
= For this plain reason, man is not a fly.” 

Among the visits to the country that I made was one to Margate, 
Ramsgate and Heme Bay to see theosophical friends and to hold 
conversation meetings. While at Margate some years before, Mr. 
Clough, Superintendent of the School of Fine Arts, showed me a 
remarkable stone image that had been confided to him for sale by 
some North Sea fishermen who had fished it up from the bottom of 
the Ocean in their nets. It was made of grey sandstone and rep- 
resented a woman's head which, upon close examination, was found 
to embody a number of small heads, some full-length figures and 
some reptilian forms. Of course no one had the slightest clue to its 
identity, but as it seemed to be rather ancient and to be au attempt 
to depict a number of elemental spirits of sorts, I bought it to put 
among our curios in the Adyar Library. It being inconvenient for 
me to bring it out tu india, i left it in charge of Miss Ward, the 
Manager of the T.P.S., and there I presume it is to this day. 

On my return to London I had the honour of making the acquain- 
tance of Miss Ada Goodrich Freer, ihe famous “Miss X” of the 
Society for Psychical Research, and one of the most cultured and 
agreeable ladies I ever met, Possessed of certain psychical gifts her- 
elf, which she keeps always under subordination to her strong 
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intellect, she has been an eager student of psychical phenomena and 
avery active member of the Society in question. I passed a delight- 
ful day with her, discussing various branches of occult science 

Up to the goth of July I had been the guest of those most hos 
pitable friends, Mr. and Mrs. Faulding, but on the date in question 
removed to our headquarters, 19, Avenue Road, where I was given 
the room of one of the inmates who was temporarily absent. On the 
ist of August I,went to the British Museum again and discussed 
Zoroastrianism with Mr. Ellis and Dr. Bendall of the Oriental Depart- 
ment. I gave the Museum another oriental curiosity in the form ofa 
copy of that tiny book containing manuscript extracts from the 
Granth Sahib, the sacred scripture ofthe Sikhs, which was given 
me on the occasion of one of my visits tothe Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. These little books, in size no larger than a postage stamp, 
and said to be “ the smallest book : in the world,” are regarded by the 
Sikhs as very precious and are worn, suspended from the neck in an 
ornamental silver receptacle, as talismans. At a subsequent visit to 
the Museum I have seen my miniature gift attached by drawing-pins 
toa card the size of a quarto volume and deposited, I think, in the 
King’s Gallery. 

At the time in question Mrs. Besant was giving a course of thir- 
teen lectures on different theosophical subjects, and on the evening 
of Sunday, August 2nd (my Birthday) i presided at the last one of the 
Series. On the 4th Mrs. Besant and I went to see Dr. Carter Blake, 
the learned specialist in Zoology, whose name figured so exten- 
Sively in Our movement at the time of the formation of our first 
European Branch, the British Theosophical Society. We found him 
lying abed with a paralytic stroke, a melancholy si But although 
a Jesuit and scarcely able to speak he showed a 
things concerning our Socicty. 

E went to Herne Bay on the 5th to make a visit to our colleague, 
Mr FE. J. Johnson, and during the three days that Í spent there was 
Kept busy seeing people and holding conversation meetings. 
turning to London, Í went on the evening « 


Exeter Hall where there was a Salvation 


sisht. 


great interest in all 


eet th with friends t 
Oi THE OLN witan iriends io 
A 


z +: s a 
Army meeting, presided 


over by General Booth. I was glad ee the opportunity to see this 
marvellous man at his work and study his method of“ conversion 

it presented no mystery whatever to the student of hypnotism: it 
Was from first to last an hypnotic seance at | j 


played a conspicuous part. I think Í has 
but it will bear repetition for it furni sł 
subject of the results of “ revival meeti 
Tally sensitive go there, steep themsel i! 
of the place, gradually succumb to Ta powerful 


Tit 10 


little are worked up to the crisis known among Conti 


Jiii 


gists as an hysteric explosion, and then, according to their tempera- 


Ments, more or less extravagantly shout, sing, pass into convulsions 
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are taken out to the special room provided for such cases, and there 
euroll their names as postulants ; and after they have become some- 
what quieted they are re-conducted into the meeting and take their 
places in front of the platform, However it may be elsewhere, I can 
affirm that the rhythmic playing of the Exeter Hall band was identi- 
cal in character with that of other musical soloists or bands whose 
object is to lift the hearer, or at any ratethe participant, up to the 
condition of hypnosis. it is late in the day for us to begin saying 
that sound-vibrations, as well as colour-vibrations, powerfully affect 
not only man but animals ; that by both, the emotions of sublimity, 
hatred, love and fear may be excited ; everyone knows the specific 
effects of a military march played by a regimental band, of dance 
music played by an orchestra, and of the sublime notes of the 
Gregorian Chant when played on the organ, According to tempera- 
ment again, listeners are either mildly or powerfully affected, some- 
times driven to extreme degrees of excitement; and, lastly, veteran 
investigators of mediumistic phenomena know that from the first the 
company attending a circle are asked to sing so as to “ harmonise 
the conditions.” The snake-charmer of India, with his tom-tom 
and pipe, draws the serpent out of his hole and makes him balance 
on his coil, and sway to the rhythm of the music; and then there 
are those wouderful Aissouas, of Tunis and Algeria, who are thrown 
into a state of hypnosis by monotonous beating on their huge tam- 
bouriues, in which state they can stand unharmed on braziers of burn- 
ing coals, chew up and swallow lamp-chimneys and tumblers, and 
inflict upon themselves the most cruel wounds, which do not bleed, 
and instantly close when the Sheikh of the company lays his power- 
fully mesmeric hand upon them. in truth, I might devote many 
chapters to illustrations of this subject but the only object of this 
passing notice is to call attention tothe fact that the mystery of 
religious revivals and conversions is to be found explained in 
the demonstrations of hypnotic science. On the evening in ques” 
tion I saw more than sixty persons ‘‘ saved.” 

By one of those ever-recurring “ coincidences,” on the day when 
the above was teing written there came to my hand a leading indian 
paper containing an article entitled “Study in Ecstasy,” describing 
a recent monster Congress of Salvationists at London. An episode 
of the Congress was an hypnotic interlude called, “ Two days with 
God.” The reporter says of the second day’s climax: 

The three meetings of yesterday were marked by the irrepressible 
fervour common to all the warriors, black, white, and yellow, who march 
under the “Blood and Fire” banner. 

General Booth unwearied and indomitable, presided at the Inter- 
national Congress Hall. It was impossible to detect in the keen face, 
the lithe, elastic figure,a trace of fatigue. He stcod on the platforin, 
behind him in serried ranks soldiers and bandsmen representing half 
Europe and Asia, before him a hall packed to overflowing with 
enthusiasts who hung on his words. 
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At first the general led the assembly in fiery appeals for salvation. 
Then turning to the band he signalled the music, and a well-known 
melody burst forth, The audience caught :the air, and a hymn was sung 
with full-throated energy by the multi-coloured throng. 

The general was not satisfied, ‘‘ Clap hands” he cried, and again 
the verse was sung to an accompanying fusillade of hand-claps. 

Again the verse was called for, and again hundreds of lusty lungs 
filled the vast hall with sound, while those whose tongues could not 


conipass the English words beat time with hands and feet and added to 
the volume of ‘‘ glories” and “ hallelujahs.”’ 


A burly Australian told the story of his conversion. The listening 


soldiers broke in ever and anon with cries of “ Praise the Lord,” “ It's 
true,’ “I believe it,” 


Fach nation, after its kind, showed its joy in the 
recital, 


The blacks swayed to and fro in ecstasy, the soberer Teutons 
beamed, the United States delegates laughed aloud, and one and all at 
the close sent up a thunderclap of “ I’m saved.” 

The indefatigable general is here and there. Nowhe lays an arm 
around the speaker’s shoulder; now he leadsa pean of triumph; now 
he nods to the drummer to bang his hardest. 


Does anybody wish to know what is the ‘‘ Power” behind this 
mystic frenzy? Let them ask the nearest physician who has 
studied Hysteria or consult the work of any recognized authority. 

Iwent the next day to see a magnificent collection, 365 in 
number, of water-colour paintings illustrative of the life of Christ, 
-by that fine French artist, Tissot. To make these hehad travelled 
much in the Holy Land and made his sketches on the spot ; which 
one could see plainly enough inthe minute accuracy of his work 
both as regards the people and their environment. Ifthe old 
proverb “ All paths lead to Rome ” be true, it is equally so that the 
resident of London has the opportunity of seeing, one time or another, 
almost everything that travellers go to search for in distant countries ; 
I was going to except landscapes, but even those are, as in the case 
of the present collection, depicted so faithfully that one need not 
leave home to get an idea as to what distant countries look like. 

My business in London being finished I left iton the 14th 
(August) for Paris via Boulogne, a very cheap and pleasant method 
of crossing. The Fauldings and I hada smooth passage and fine 
weather. Boulogne was very full of travellers andwe got the last 
two rooms at the Hotel Louvre. In the evening we visited the 
Casino and looked on at the gambling, This is something for which 
T never had the least taste; 1 never played for even a penny stake 
in my life, and standing back, as on,this occasion, and seeing the 
fierce eagerness with which people play the games of chance, it 
almost seemed as though they were a company of lunatics, The 
next day we went to the Cathedral to attend the High Mass and hear 
‘the music, and then to an old chateau were we visited the 
‘dungeons and saw the terrible owdliettes underground. On the 
following day, Sunday, I left for Paris and that evening dined with 
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M, Jules Bois, the author. My Spanish friend, Xifré, was in Paris at 
that time, at the house of his cousin, Mme, Savalle, at Nanterre, a 
suburb of the capital. Of course, I spent the greater part of my 
time with him, there being a strong tie of affection between us. We 
went together to call on M, Burnouf, the Orientalist, whose great 
love for Sanskrit literature and the services he has rendered to 
make it known in France, are well understood. 

The so-called “Crusade of American Theosophists around the 
World,” headed by Mrs. Tingley, the self-styled “Leader of the 
Theosophical Movement,” were in Paris at the time. One of their 
sympathisers sent me a copy of their hand-bill with a written note 
asking me to attend the meeting. This I did not do as I did not care 
to have my name circulated about America as a friend, perhaps. a 
follower, of the female successor to Mr. Judge; but I sent Xifré, 
and two other gentlemen, MM, Bailly and Mesnard, to attend the 
meeting and report the facts to me. Mrs. Tingley’s hand-bill was 
worded as follows : 

& CRUSADE OF AMERICAN THROSOPHISTS AROUND THE WORLD. 


The Crusade, which started from New York in June last, having 
reached Paris will meet the public in the 
PETITE SAI,LE, Hotel Continental, 
Entree Rue Rouget-De-Lisle, 
On Thursday Evening, 20th August 1896, at 8-30 o’clock, 

When the members will give addresses on Brotherhood, 

Toleration, Rebirth, and kindred theosophical subjects, 
The Crusade consists of : 

Mr. E. T. Hargrove, President of the Theosophical Society in 
America. 

Mr. Claude Falls Wright, President of the New York Theosophi- 
cal Society, and Secretary to the late Madame Blavatsky, and 
to William Q. Judge. 

Mr. H. T, Patterson, President of the Brooklyn Theosophical 
Society. 

Mrs. C. F. Wright, Lecturer to the New England States Theo- 
sophical Societies. 

Mr. F, M. Pierce, Representative of the School for the Revival 
of the Lost Mysteries of Antiquity ; and Mrs. KATHARINE 
A. TINGLEY, 

Leader of the Theosophical Movement, 


THE ABOVE MEETING IS FREE. 
Addresses in French and in English, Musical Selections.” 


The Hotel Continental where this meeting was held is one of 
the most expensive in Paris, the charges for rooms are enormous; 
it is chiefly patronised by Americans aud Englishmen, The Crusa- 
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ders must have paida pretty figure for their meeting-hall. My 
representatives reported that a few people in evening dress saun- 
tered in from the dining room, stayed awhile and then sauntered 
out again, At the time when the attendance was largest there 
were about forty persons in the room, including the Crusaders : at 
the close there were sevenin the audience, Mrs. Tingley’s organ, 
however, reported the meeting as follows: 

“The result of the work in Paris was the formation of the 
French division of the Theosophical Society in Europe on August 
2ist, at 8-30 p.m. inalarge parlor at the Hotel St. Petersburg, 
Public meetings at the same hotel, on the evenings of the 16th, 18th, 
and 19th, anda larger gathering at the Hotel Continental on the 
evening of the 2oth, led up to this farewell meeting on the 21st.” 


Comments are superfluous, 
H. S, OLCOTT: 


———. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BUDDHISM. 
[Concluded from p. 348.] 


YAA us see now what are the especial commandments or ordi- 
nances of this religion which the man has to obey in common 
life. We have spoken before of the Pancha Sila, or five command- 
menis; but the truth is that, although these are distinctly more 
far-reaching than our own decalogue, they are not really command- 
ments at all. Each of them is not an order but an assertion; the 
form is not acommand from on high “ Thou shalt not do this,” but 
it is an affirmation by the man, “I will observe the teaching to avoid 
this sin.” The Buddhist visits his temple, as we have said, on one 
day each week at the least, but very many contrive to present 
themselves there for a few minutes daily, And they never go 
empty-handed, for each devotee will carry with him a flower, or 
sometimes a bunch of flowers, which he lays upon the altar of the 
Buddha with a few words of love and gratitude. Wishing to arrive 
atthe idea in the minds of the simple peasantry who perform this 
ceremony daily, I have frequently asked such a man through an 
interpreter, “Why do you offer these flowers to the Buddha? Do 
you think that it pleases him?” The man would invariably reply with 
alook of surprise, “How can it please him, since he has entered 
Nirvana twenty-four hundred and fifty years ago?” Then, if I still 
pressed the question as to why the flowers were offered, the reply 
would always come; “ We offer them out of gratitude to the memory 
of the Founder of our religion, who has showed us the way of escape 
from the wheel of birth and death ; and we lay them before his image 
With the desire that our souls may be pure as the flower, and like it 
may shed a sweet perfume around us.” Even this very word altar 
isperhaps misleading, for the Buddhist has no conception of what we 
mean by the offering of sacrifice or of worship. To him the Lord 
2 
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Buddha is notin any sense a God, but aman just like ourselves, though 
so infinitely far in advance of us; not in the least one to be worship- 
ped, but only to be deeply reverenced and loved. There is atleast 
one great advantage which can beclaimed for this great religion, that 
never through all its history have its altars been stained with blood; 
never throughout the ceuturies that have passed has Buddhism 
even once descended to the level of persecuting those who did not 
think along its lines. Itis absolutely the only great religion of 
the world which has this honorable distinction, that it has never 
persecuted. For two thousand four hundred and fifty years it hag 
run its course, with not a drop of blood on its onward march, 
not a groan along its pathway. It has never deceived the people, 
never practised pious fraud, never discouraged literature, never 
appealed to prejudice, never used the sword. If this could he said 
even of a small and obscure sect, it would be a grand claim 
to be able to make; but when we remember the vast extent of this 
wondrous religion and the number of races which are included 
within its sway, it is indeed a marvellous fact. As Sir Edwin Arnold 
remarks :— 

“ Four hundred and seventy millions of our race live and die in 
the tenets of Gautama ; and the spiritual dominions of this ancient 
teacher extend at the present time over Nepaul and Ceylon, over 
the whole Eastern Peninsula to China, Japan, Thibet, Central Asia, 
Siberia, and even Swedish Lapland. India itself might fairly be 
included in this magnificent empire of belief; for though the 
profession of Buddhism has for the most part passed away from the 
Jand of his birth, the mark of Gautama’s sublime teaching is stamped 
ineffaceably upon modern Brahmanisin, and the most characteristic 
habits and convictions of the Hindus are clearly due to the benign 
influence of Buddbist precepts. More than a third of mankind 
therefore owe their moral and religious ideas to this illustrious 
Prince.. Forests of flowers are daily laid upon his stainless shrine, 
and countless millions of lips daily repeat the formula, ‘I take refuge 
in Buddha’ ” These last words are a translaticn, although not quite 
accurate, of the opening words of the Tisarana, the recitation of 
which with the five precepts constitutes the only public formula 
used by the Southern Church of Buddhism. The word Sarsnam 
which has so often been rendered “refuge” seems to mean very 
much more than merely a guide, so that the three-fold formula which 
is repeated by each Buddhist as he visits his temple would really 
te translated thus :— 

“I take the Lord Buddha as my guide,” 

“TI take His Law as my guide,” 

“ I take His Order as my guide.” 
The word “Dharma” which is usually translated “Law” really 
bears a very much wider signification than that English term. 
It is not the least a law or series of commandments ordained 
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by the Buddha, but simply his statement of the universal laws under 
which the Universe exists, ard consequently of the duties of man 
as part of that mighty scheme. It isin this sense that the expres- 
sions quoted above are employed by the Buddha, In pronouncing 
the Tisarana he simply expresses his acceptance of the Lord Buddha 
as his guide and teacher ; his adherence to the doctrine which ti 
Buddha taught; and his recognition of the great order of I 
Monks as the practised interpreters of the meaning of that doctrine. 
This does not in the least imply the acceptance of the interpreta 
tion of any particular monk, but only that of the Order in the most 
catholic sense ; he believes that interpretation to be accurate which 
ís held by the entire Sreerhopd in all places and at all times. 
Following upon this fession of faith comes the recitation of the 
five precepts to ae we have already referred, which in Ceylon are 
shortly called the Pansil. These run as follows :— 
Ist.—i observe the precept to refrain from the destruction 
of life. 
2ud.—i observe the precept to refrain from taking that 
which is not mine, 
gtd.—i observe the precept to refrain from unlawful inter. 
course. 
4th,—i observe the precept to refrai 
5th.—I observe the precept tore 


cating li quors or stupefying drugs. 

It can hardly fail to strike the intelligent person that, as Colonel 
Olcott has said, “ One who observes these strictly f 
every cause productive of human ase for if we 
Shall find that it has all sprung from one or another of these causes 
The far-seeing wisdom of ti he Buddha is most plainly sl 
first, third, and fifth; for the taking of life, sensuality, a 


+ 


intoxicants cause at least ninety-five per cent. of 


men It is interesting to notice how each of these cist $ goes 
distinctly further than the corresponding Jewisk commandment. 
instead of being told todo no murder, we find ourselves enjoined 


to take no life whatever ; instead of being commanded not to steal, we 
Have the far more far-reaching precept not to take that which does 
ae ZL 

fot belong to us, which would obviously cover the acceptance of 

praise not honestly due to us, and many another case quite out- 
“side of that which is commonly called stealing. It will be observed 

also that the third of these precepts includes a very great deal more 
ethan the seventh of the commandments of Moses, forbidding not 
NOuly one particular type of unlawful intercourse, but all AI 
pinstead of being forbidden to bear false witness in a court of | 
) we ate enjoined to avoid falsehood altogether. I have often heH 

What an exceedingly good thing it would have been for all these 
"European countries which have taken up theteachings of Christ, if 
) the legendary Moses had included in his decalogue the fifth of these 
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suddhist precepts—the instruction to touch no intoxicating liquor 
nor stupefying drugs, How much simpler would be all our essen- 
tial problems if that commandment were observed in England and 
America as it is observed in Buddhist countries ! 

The simple recitation of the Tisarana and the Pancha Sila which 
I have just described, is the nearest approach of the Southern Bud- 
dhist to what we should call a public service. There is, however, 
the regular weekly preaching by the monks, which is attended by 
large crowds of people. There is usually a large preaching-hall 
attached to each of the temples, but in very many cases this is used 
only in wet weather, and when the day is fine the preaching is held 
in the palm grove near the temple. There is a great deal of this 
preaching, and itis often carried on far into the night, different 
monks relieving one another, and taking up the Word in turn. I 
suppose that it is scarcely possible for you in these temperate climes 
to form any idea of the peaceful and almost unearthly beauty of such 
a scene. The splendid light of the tropical moon, brilliant enough 
to enable one easily to read the type of a newspaper, pours down 
upon the many-coloured crowd, flecked with the shadows of the 
graceful waving palm leaves, and in the midst sits the yellow-robed 
monk pouring forth fluently his simple and hotmely address to the 
villagers. Usually he recites some story or parable from the sacred 
hooks, and then proceeds to explain it. A curious old custom which 
I have seen many times in Ceylon is that one monk preaches in the 
sacred language, Pali, and another interprets what he says, sentence 
by Sentence, into Sinhalese, the common tongue of the people. It 
is evidently a relic of the time, more than two thousand years ago, 
when Buddhism was being preached in Ceylon by those missionaries 
from Northern India whose mother-tongue was Pali; and the fact 
that it should thus have been preserved is a very curious incident 
of the conservatism of the immemorial East, 

One other ceremony the Southern Church possesses to which a 
passing reference has already been made—that of the recitation of the 
verses of Paritta or blessing. It is of sointeresting a nature as to merit a 
somewhat detailed description. In essence it is, as the name implies, 
simply a recitation of blessings and invocations tor the purpose of 
warding off evil influences—the chanting of those verses from the 
sacred books of the Buddhists in which the Buddha declares that 
blessing fcllows upon certain actions, and also of certain hymns 
from the same books invoking the benevolent attention of the 
sun-god and of ihe Arhats and Buddhas, The principal of these is 
the beautiful hymn of the peacock-king from the Jataka stories, These 
Pirit verses are chanted by the Buddhist monks on various occasions, 
alike of sorrow and of rejoicing. We may divide the occasions 
roughly into two classes—public and private. 

The most common example ofthe latter is that in case of 
serious sickness or the approach of death, one cr two monks from 
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the nearest temple are often invited to come and chant these verses of 
benediction by the bedside of the sufferer, keeping in mind all the 
time an earnest wish for his recovery—or, if that isconsidered hope- 
less, for his welfare in the condition after death. The monks do not 
pray for the sick man in our sense of the word, for that is no part of 
their faith ; they simply chant their verses, with the will to help and 
to avert any evil influence, ever strongly present in their minds. 

Of course no remuneration is offered tothe monks, for their 
rules forbid them to touch money under any circumstances ; a meal 
may perhaps be given to them, if the ceremony be performed in the 


morning, but later than noon they cannot accept even that, as they 
eat nothing after the middle of the day. 


The public ceremony is a more imposing affair, and lasts much 
longer. It takes place usually on some festival, suchas the celebra- 
tion of the dedication of a temple. On such an occasion the 
simple festivities and processions will sometimes last for a week or 
even a fortnight ; and during the whole of this time the recitation 
of Pirit is going on. Just as in connection with some churches and 
convents there is a “ Confraternity of perpetual Adoration.” whose 
memnibers relieve one another in regular watches in order to keep up 
night and day continuous worship before the altar, so from the 
beginning to the end of this Buddhist festival the monotonous chant 
of the recitation from the sacred books never ceases. 


Attached to most of the temples isa Dharmasalawa or preach- 


ing-hall, and it isin this that the Pzrit is chanted, This prach- 
ing-hall is so entirely different from any building used for similar 


‘purposes in the West, that perhaps a description of it may not be 
“uninteresting. 


Its size varies with the means at the disposal of the builder, but 
its shape is invariably square. The lofty roof is supported simply 
by pillars, and it has no walls of any sort—nor does it contain any 


seats, the people disposing themselves on mats on the earthen 
floor, 


In the centre is a large raised square platform, haviug pillars 
at its corners and a low railing round it ; and round the edge of this, 
inside the railing, runs a low seat—often scarcely more than a step— 
on which (facing inwards) the members of the Sangha or monastic 
order sit, while one of their number addresses the people, who are 
thus, it will be seen, not grouped in front of the speaker only, as is 
ustial in the West, but surround him on all sides, On the platform, 
in the centre of the hollow square thus formed by the monks, is 
usually a small table with flowers upon it, or sometimes a relic, if 
the temple happens to possess one, 


Where no permanent building of this sort exists, a temporary 
one (but always on exactly the same plan) is put up for the festi- 
val;anda stranger is surprised to see how substantial these 
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temporary erections of bamboo, palm ieaves and coloured paper 
can be made to appear under the skilful hands of native workmen. 

It is in this preaching-hall then, whether permanent or temporary, 
that the constant recitation of the Pirzt goes on ; and there also three 
times in each Gay the whole available band of monks assembles to 
chaut the more imposing Mata Pirii—an interesting mesmeric cere- 
mony which merits special description. It should Le premised that 
before the ceremony commences, a huge pot of water carefully 
covered has been placed in the centre of the platform, and numerous 
threads or strings have been arrangedto run from pillar to pillar 
above the heads of the monks as they sit—this system of threads 
being connected by several converging lines with the pot of waterin 
the centre. 

At the time of the Maha Pirit, when all the monks are seated ia 
a hollow square as above described, a piece of rope, about the thick- 
ness of an ordinary clothes-liue, is produced and laid on tue kuees 
of the monks, each of whom holds it in his hands all through the 
ceremony, thus establishing a connection with his fellows not unlike 
that of the circle at a spiritualistic seance. Careis taken that after 
the circle is completed one of the ends of the rope shall be carried 
up and connected with the threads and strings above, so that the 
whole arrangement in reality converges on the pot of water. 

This teing done the Maha Pirit commences, and the whole i:ody 
of monks, with the united will to bless, recite for some forty minutes 
a series of benedictions from the sacred books. As this ceremony 
is performed three times daily for seven days, and the influence 
kept up in the interval by the ceaseless chanting of the ordinary Piril, 
the student of mesmerism will have no difficulty in believing that 
by the end of that time the cord, the connected threads and the pot 
of water in the centre of the circle are all pretty thoroughly magnet- 
ized. 

On the last day comes the crowning glory of the festival—the 
distribution of the mesmerized water. First of all, the principal 
men and honoured guests go up to the steps of the platform, and the 
chief monk, uttering a form of benediction, pours three timesa few 
drops of the water into their outstretched palms, they bending 
reverently the while .At the conclusion of the benediction the recip- 
ient drinks a little of the water and applies the rest to his forehead, 
the whole ceremony to a Western mind strangely suggesting a 
combination of two well-known Christian rites. 

The rest of the water is then poured into smaller vessels and 
distributed by the assistants among the crowd, each person receiv- 
ing it in the same manner. The mesmerized thread is cut into pieces 
and distributed among the people, who wear it around the arm or 
neck as a talisman. 

It is not uncommon to attach special threads to the circle, and 
allow them to hang down outside the platform, so that any who are 
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suffering from fever, rheumatism, or other ailments, may hold the 
ends in their hands during the chanting of the Mzha Pan and the 
patient frequently seems to derive advantage from thus tapping the 
mesmeric battery, 

This much of ceremony, at any rate, the Southern Church of 
Buddhism possesses ; but I think we must all agree that it is a harm- 
less and interesting one, 

The great Northern Church of Buddhism, however, has very 
many more public ceremonies ; but as I have no personal experience 
of them I will not repeat to you that which you yourseives may read 
in any books on the subject. You may remember how in speaking 
of Christianity recently I explained that every religion in course of 
time inevitably departed somewhat from the primitive teaching 
given by its founder. This has been less the case with Buddhism 
than with any other of the great wor!d-religions; yet nevertheless 
itis an undoubted fact that the teaching has varied with the lapse 
oftime. Curiously enough the two churches have varied in exactly 
opposite directions ; The Northern Church has undoubtedly added, 
White the Southern Church, in its zeal to retain the purity of the 
teaching, and to avoid accretions, has lost something of its pristine 
fulness. The Northern Church spread chiefiy among the wilder 
tribes of Central Asia, and has been considerably influenced by 
Telics of their original Nature-worship. If one reads any of the 
miore accurate accounts of the Buddhism of Thibet, it willat once 
be noted that a great deal of this Nature-worship appears in connec- 
tion with it. Unknown deities appear, many of them of a dangerous 
Mature and requiring propitiation; while many of the orders and 
hierarchies of Devas and other beings have takenon a gloomier cast, 
and are regarded as at least potentially evil. On the other hand 
Some part at least of the highest metaphysics is clearly preserved, 
the Amitabha and Avalokiteshvara of their system corresponding 
Closely to Parabrahm (the unmanifested) and to Is'vara (the mani- 
fested Logos) among the Hindus. 

The Southern Church, on the other hand, has almost entirely 
refused accretions of any sort. In Burma though one may see hun- 
dreds of images in some of the great temples, yet they are every one 
images of the Buddha himself in many different positions, In Ceylon 
itis true, images of Hindu deities, of Vishnu and Subramani Iyer’ 
are often tobe seen, presumably as a concession to the Hindu faith of 
the later Tamil rulers of Ceylon, but even so they are invariably 
Tepresented as inferior to the Buddha, and as acting under his 
Orders. The Southern Church has somewhat forgotten the higher 
metaphysics, and gives but little study at the present day to the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, in which all the higher philosophical teaching 
is contained. it devotesitself, however, with very great assiduity, to 
those other books which expound the rules of daily life, and also 
those which prescribe the life of the monks, 
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Its tendency has been on the whole distinctly materialistic; 
and it has fastened so determinedly upon those texts in which the 
Buddha combats the idea of the permanence of our present 
personality, that it has practically come to deny the definite survival 
of the soul at all. Thatisto say, almost any monk of the Southern 
Church, if he were asked asto the immortality of the soul, would 
unhesitatingly deny that Buddhism held any such doctrine, and 
would carefully proceed to explain that all that we usually mean by 
the soul of man—his thoughts, his disposition, his ‘feelings, all that 
makes him an individual apart from others-—-all these things, he 
would tell us, were impermanent and did not survive to the endof 
the cycle ofincarnations. Ifhe were then pressed as to what it was 
that did pass over from life to life, he would confidently answer 
that it was the karma ofthe man—-that is to say, the result of his 
thoughts and his actions; but that the person who in the next life 
enjoyed or suffered the results of this life was in reality quite 
different from the man living now. Of course this is perfectly true 
if we understand the technical meaning ofthe word “ person” ; but 
the average monk makes no such distinction as this and is so 
intensely occupied in resisting anything like the ghost ofan idea of 
the personal immortality of John Jones cr Thomas Brown, that he 
passes into the opposite extreme and practically denies immortality 
altogether. In every expression of hisdaily life, however, he 
betrays that this is not in reality his true meaning, for he constantly 
speaks of any suffering which comes to him as the consequence of 
something which he didin a previous birth,and every Buddhist 
sermon is closed with the benediction or pious wish addressed to 
the congregation, “ May you all attain Nirvana.” As it is invari- 
ably and inevitably recognized that Nirvana will be attained only 
atter many lives have enabled the aspirant toreach its perfection, 
this is of course conclusive as to the survival of an individual ego, 

The idea that the Buddha preached the non-existence of the self 
rests chiefly on some of the later and noucanonical books, such as 
“The Questions of King Milinda”? It is chiefly based on certain 
answers which he gives upon the question of the Self and the 
non-self, which are exactly in the manner of the Upanishads. He 
clearly tells us that neither the form, northe sensations, nor the 
perceptions, nor the impressions, nor the mind, is the Self. He by 
no means says that the Self does not exist, but that the body and 


all these other possessions which are generally mistaken for the 


Self, are not that in reality. The Self is something beyond them 


all, and he states that when it recognises itself as different from all 
else and divests itself of all attachment, by absence of attachment 


he is made free. This again seems quite conclusive as to the 


existence of a permanent Self; for if the Self does not exist, 
who is it that is to be made free? 


Our Western mind untrained 
jn the 


ideas of the Hindus to whom the Buddha addressed 
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his sermons, see nothing but annihilation before them when they 
hear that even reason is stated not to be the Self. Few can compre- 
hend the idea that mind and reason, and even much thatis behind 
these, no matter how sublime they be, are essentially merely vehicles; 
themselves composed of matter. The true Self transcends them all ; 
and we may find abundant evidence in the direct teaching of the 
Buddha which absolutely contradicts the theory that he denied this 
presiding ego. Let me quote here only one instance from the 
“Samamaphala Sutta” ofthe“ Digha-Nik4ya.” After first mentioning the 
condition and training of the mind that are necessary for success in 
spiritual progress, the Buddha describes how a man can discover the 
memory of his past lives, and how he sees all the scenes in which he 
was in any way concerned passing in succession before his mind’s 
eye. He illustrates it by saying, “Ifa man goes out from his owr 
village to another and thence to another, and from there comes back 
again to his own village he may think thus: I indeed went from my 
own village to that other, There I stood thus, I sat in this manner ; 
thus I spoke, and thus I remained silent, From that village again I 

went to another, and I did the same there. The same ‘I Am’ re- 
turned from that village to my own village. Inthe very same way, 

O King, the ascetic, when his mind is pure, knows his former births. 

He thinks that in such a place I had such a name, I was born in such 

a family, such was my caste, such was my food, and in such and such 

a way I experienced pleasure and pain, and my life extended through 

such a period. The same ‘I,’ thence removed, was born in some 

other place, and there also I had such and such conditions. Thence 

removed the same / Am now born here.” 

This quotation shows very clearly the teaching of the Buddha 
with regard to the reincarnating ego. He illustrates also very 
beautifully in the same Sutta how an ascetic can know the past 
births of others, and how he can see them die in one place and after 
the sorrows and joys of hell and heaven, the same men born again 
somewhere else. It is true thatin the “Brahmajala Sutta” he mentions 
all the various aspects of the soul, and says that they do not absolutely 
exist, because their existence depends upon “contact’”—that is to 
Say, pon relation. But in thus denying the absolute reality of the 
soul he agrees entirely with the other great Indian teachers; for the 
existence not only of the soul, but even of the Logos himselfis true 
only relatively. Untrained minds frequently misunderstand these 
ideas, but the careful student of Oriental thought will not fail to 
grasp exactly what is meant and to realize thatthe teaching of the 
Buddha in this respect is exactly that given now by Theosophy, 

Naturally it is only the barest outline of this magnificent systém 
which I have been able to put before you to-night ; yet I hope that 
what I have said may give you some slightidea of another of the 

world’s great religions, and show you that howeyer much its out- 


ward form may differ, however unlike our own are the surroundings 
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in which it flourishes, it also is but another statement of the 
magnificent truth which lies behind all religions alike. Often in 
endeavouring to explain Theosophy we are met with the objection 
‘that it is identical with Hinduism, or with Buddhism, and that it 
is simply an attempt to propagate one or other of these religions 
here in the West. Wecan meet that only with the careful and 
patient explanation that in Theosophy we do not seek to propagate 
any religion, but rather to set forth the ancient wisdom that 
underlies them all. Indeed to many a Western mind its teachings 
seem to savour of the Oriental religions, because, as a matter of fact, 
these religions have retained within their popular doctrine more of the 
great truths of nature than has the orthodox faith as it is commonly 
taught in Europe; and consequently some of the first ideas whicha 
Theosophist acquires from the study ofour literature are likely to 
remind him of what he has heard of this great Eastern system. In 
one sense stich an objection has truth in it, for Theosophy is 
identical with Asof/eric Buddhism and Hinduism, but then so it is also 
with Æsoteric Zoroastrianism, Aso'cr7c Mahomedanism, and Lsoteric 
Christianity—the latter being very well shown in Mrs. Besant’s 
admirable book under that title. 

It is not only here that such an objection has been raised against 
Theosophical teaching. In India there have been men who have 
misunderstood Theosophy in a very similar way—who, because the 
founders of the Society and some of its prominent members and 
officials happened to be Buddhists by religion, have hinted that the 
whole work of the Society is nothing but the propagation of Bud- 
dhism; and this remark has occasioned hesitation on the part of 
Indians who were about to join the ranks. In Ceylon and other 
Buddhist countries the misunderstanding has taken the opposite 
direction, and some Buddhists whose zeal outran their discretion and 
their knowledge, have accused some of our Theosophical leaders of 
unduly favouring the faith of our Hindu brothers, The very fact 
that such contradictory reports exist ought to show where the truth 
lies, to those who have eyes to see—whose minds are large enough 
and whose heads steady enough to stand upon the real Theosophical 
platform. 

The motto of our Society is, “There is no religion higher than 
truth,” and as a corporate body it holds no particular belief or dogma, 
No one on joining it is required to change his faith, or is even asked 
what his faith is, We have members among Hindus, Buddhists, Parsis, 
Mahomedans, Jews, and Christians, and each is entirely at liberty, 
to seek to attain the highest truth along the lines of thought to the 
use of which he is most accustomed; indeed adherents of each of 
these systems have again and again spoken gratefully of the flood of 
light which Theosophy has thrown upon the real meaning of the more 
obscure points in the teaching handed down to them from their 
ancestors. The only stipulation made when a man joins our ranks is 
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that he shall show to his brothers the same enlightened tolerance and 
kindly courtesy which he himself would wish to receive at their hands, 

This is the true Theosophical standpoint; but it isa high one, 
and its air is too rarefied for the respiration of the sectarian or the 
bigot, He finds himself unable to exist at this unaccustomed altitude, 
and he must either sink back again into his own dismal swamp of 
self-complacency, or cast off for ever his shell of spiritual pride and 
evolve into a higher and nobler creature, No wonder then that those 
who can see no light but that which shines through their own tiny 
lamps, should be unable to grasp so great a religious idea, and should 
consequently misunderstand these leaders of thought whose minds 
are castin a nobler mould than their own. Truth is one, but its 
aspects are many ; and onthe lower levels its pursuit often seems to 
lead men in different directions, just as to two travellers who 
approach a mountain from different sides, the upward road leads ir 
one case to the North andin the other to the South, so that each 
might well suppose the other to be entirely wrong, Yet ever as they 
reach the higher levels and the purer air, the searchers, however un- 
consciously, are drawing nearerand nearerto each other, until that 
supreme moment arrives when they stand side by side upon the 
loftiest peak and for the first time fully realise the difference between 
the real and the unreal. 

Perhaps of all the great religions it is Buddhism which comes 
closest to this which I have outlined as the true Theosophical attitude. 
As Sir Edwin Arnold remarks: “This venerable religion has in it 
the eternity of a universal hope, the immortality of a boundless love, 
an indestructible element of faith in final good, and the proudest 
assertion ever made of human freedom.” How highis its aim, how 
noble and unselfish its teachings, I cannot hope to tell you in so 
short a speech as this. But this grand old faith will well repay your 
closer study, for in its scriptures you will find much of the purest 
Theosophy. Let me end this brief sketch by reading to you an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful poetical translation by Sir Edwin Arnold, of the 
first chapter of one of the principal books of the Buddhist scriptures, 
“The Dhammapada.” This translation was writtenin 1889 by Sir 
Edwin for a little periodical called Zhe Buddhist, which {ī was 
then editing in Colombo, and so far as I am aware he has never 
tepublished it in any of the collections of his works. 


Thought in the mind hath made us. What we are, 

By thought was wrought and built. Ifa man’s mind 
Hath evil thoughts, pain comes on him as comes 

The wheel the ox behind. 


All that we are is what we thought and willed ; 

Our thoughts shape us and frame. If one endure 
In purity of thought, joy follows him 

As his own shadow—sure. 
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“ He hath defamed me, wronged me, injured me, 
Abased me, beaten me:” If one should keep 

Thoughts like these angry words within his breast 
Hatreds will never sleep. 


‘s He hath defamed me, wronged me, injured me, 
Abased me, beaten me :” If one should send 

Such angry words away for pardoning thoughts 
Hatreds will have an end. 


For never anywhere at any time 

Did hatred cease by hatred. Always ’tis 
By love that hatred ceases—only Love, 

The ancient Law is this. 


The many, who are foolish, have forgot— 
Or never knew—how mortal wrongs pass by ; 
But they who know and who remember, let 
Transient quarrels die. 


Whoso abides, looking for joy, unschooled, 
Gluttonous, weak, in ile luxuries, 

Mara will overthrow him, as fierce winds 
Level short-rooted trees. 


Whoso abides, disowning joys, controlled, 
Temperate, faithful, strong, shunning all ill, 
Mara shall no more overthrow that man 
Than the wind doth a hill. 


Whoso Kashya wears—the yellow robe— 
Being anishkashya *—not sin-free. 
Nor heeding truth and governance— unfit 

To wear that dress is he. 


But whoso, being nishkashya, pute, 
Clean from offence, doth still in virtues dwell, 
Regarding temperance and truth—that man 
Weareth Kaskya weil. 


Whoso imagines truth in the untrue, 
~ And in the true finds untruth—he expires 
Never attaining Knowledge : life is waste ; 
He follows vain desires. 


a im falseness with unblinded eve 

He shall attain to knowledge ; life with such 
4 in to knowle< such 
“ums well before it die 
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As rain breaks through an ill-thatched roof, 40 break 
Passions through minds that holy thought des 

As rain runs from a perfect thatch, so run 
Passions from off the wise, 


WN 


The evil-doer mourneth in this world, 
And mourneth in the world to come; in both 
He grieveth, When he sees fruits of his deeds 
To see he will be loath, 


The righteous man rejoiceth in this world 
And in the world to come; in both he takes 
Pleasure. When he shall see fruit of his works 
The good sight gladness makes. 


Glad is he living, glad in dying, glad 
Having once died ; glad always, glad to know 
What good deeds he hath done, glad to foresee 
More good where he shall go. 


The lawless man, who, not obeying Law, 
Leaf after leaf recites, and line by line, 
No Buddhist is he, but a foolish herd 
Who counts anothers kine. 


The law-obeying, loving one, who knows 

Only one verse of Dharma, but hath ceased 
From envy, hatred, malice, foolishness— 

He is the Buddhist Priest 


C, W, LEADEBATEHZ. 


MAWS INTELLECTUAL ANCESTRY. 
F the three distinct lines of evolution which go to make up 


í j í init gether 
complete man, two may be spoken of as joining together to 


produce the merely animal man, the product of the 
progress up to 13,000,000 years ago. The sated line 16 i 
listory of our globe. The spiritual is in essence the 
Logos. The two ate, respectively, the evolution of 


the Chhaya, the first faint framework of man as distinct from ani 


Into this Ciiaya ot Shadow-man has to come that third line of evo 


lution, that spark which shall make of ti sim: 
man ; and it is the history of those who ingk nt 
teally constitutes the early ancestry of 

the fructifying of that spark, the 

ancestry of man proper really begin 


evolution of innumerable ages of time. These two mest together 


4t 


f- 


mal. 


line, which I call the evolution of yester day, with the other two. 
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Now in order to understand how the evolutionary 
OUt Own giobe are linked with those of former cains am 
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other planetary schemes, it would be needful to go over the ground 
of a complete solar evolution—for which there is no space here, 
Suffice to repeat that as a solar system unfolds its various schemes, 
which probably all stand at different levels of progress, it requires the 
units of one scheme to come over at certain points to help forward 
the evolution of others. The same principle also obtains in working 
out the successive rounds of a planetary chain ; the van of progress in 
a later round is led by the advanced units ofan earlier one. In think. 
ing of the preparations made for the inflow ofthe divine spark of 
human reason, which is the foundation of the intellectual man, we 
have to rightly grasp the comparatively limited history and antiquity 
of the material body made to be its tabernacle. It is true that the 
history of the material of that body covers probably centuries of 
millions of years, but the monad who stepped into the tabernacle so 
prepared, was himself immensely older. Briefly put, it appears to be 
the business of the midmost stage of evolution to bring down the 
Monad of the ages and link it with the matter of our globe ; using as 
the link the divine spark of heavenly flame, the human reason. This 
it is which bridges the gulf between the two. 

Nothing should be made clearer in the study of this subject than 
the great fact of the inter-dependence ofthe schemes, In this supreme 
way are we made to understand the unity which underlies all mani- 
fested life. How shall we otherwise pay adequate tribute alike to the 
majesty and to the love of the Great Law ? In the great procession 
of Egos extending away into the awful distance of the dawn of our 
solar system to the very latest departures made by the Manu of our 
own sub-race we find evidence of the existence of a great host of the 
progeny of the Logos, some of whom are yetin their infancy, some 
in their youth, and some almost coming of age. And although the 
various chapters in the growth of each are marked in great periods of 
rounds and chains, with enormous stages of rest between, the chain of 
association or of brotherhood appears quite unbroken, so that the 
obliteration of one would be impossible without injury to the whole. 

Even limiting ourselves to so much of this linking on as concerns 
our own globe, it is an immense task to trace the various inflowings 
of the units from cycles that had gone before. This inflow we know 
to have been a very gradual process, arranged in such a way that 
those came first who stood in need of some of the rougher develop- 
ments ; the most progressed waiting until the field of operation was 
more ready for their higher requirements. For the details of this 
inflow, about which the S. D. pages have often so sadly muddled many 
of us, we are now able to go to Mrs. Besant’s new book “ The 
Pedigree of Man,” and there we shall read how, when the time was 
ripe, the various classes of already considerably advanced Egos came 
down into the new field of work, our earth. Amongst these stand out 
in prominence the Asuras (called also the Rebels) and the Lords from 
Venus (Manasa-Shukras). From the bewildering groups of the Solar 
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and Lunar Pitris, called by their various names, Manasaputras, Lords 

of the Flame, Lords of the Night, of the Twilight, Agnishvattas, Sons 

of Mind, we may select these first two as taking the front rank and 

the lead in every new movement made. Most of us have some knowl- 
edge of what are termed the classes of Pitris or fathers and that of the 

entire host called upon to step into the field of our work, two-thirds 
obeyed, the rest refused. The Agnishvattas and the Lords of Venus 
obey, the Asuras refuse. It is in connection with the refusal that 
H. P. B. refers to the tradition in ancient scriptures ofthe Rebellion 
in Heaven, in a way which suggests to us that the Asuras may have 
been the originals of the idea. Despite this temporary refusal, the 
history relates how that at a later stage the refusing third come in, 
and reap, in loads of trouble, the harvest of their first delay. 

This distinctive individuality shown by the Asuras in their choice 
of time for coming in is of great importance in the evolution of our 
race. Itis true that in following up the historical seqence of the 
Asuras right through from Lemuria to Atlantis and the Aryan Race 
we shall find them bringing at all stages turbulence, rebellion, and rev- 
olution; but in the wake ofit all, when the pinch of each crisis is 
over, the presence of the Asuras in every case spells progress. And if 
we look back at the history of the nations who have left the greatest 
mark upon the evolution of humanity, we shall find that they emerged 
asarule from anything but an atmosphere of contentment ; from the 
watchfires of the robbers rather than the altar-stones of the saints. 
And we shall find an analogy alsofor them in looking at many a 
long family of the European middle classes in the nineteenth 
century. It is the members of these families, who have rebelled against 
the conventionality of their home life, who have broken away from 
it, who have gone out to the ends ofthe earth to find an outlet for 
that energy which others of their brothers and sisters did not possess, 
it is these who were as a rule the strongest souls in each. And these 
have been the pioneers of the new world: these are the founders of 
the great cities of America, and the industries of Canada and Australia, 

One lesson we glean from the very slow infiltration of the Egos 
into the bodies got ready by the builders of the Chaya or the Shadow- 
man, the difference in the age and the capacity of each as they come 
in. From the front rank of the procession to the stragglers in the 
trail, what an enormous range! Looking at our world of men in its 
entirety to-day, well can we understand why we should find a nation 
of educated people contemporaneous with the savage; why in one 
nation we should find Brahmin and Sudra together. Only on these 
lines can we understand why men ofthe stamp of Bill Sykes and 
Father Damien, Emerson and the Texas deperado, come into the 
same nationality. Progress of the individuality is by contact of the 

qualities in each. Those who are responsible for the guidance of our 
face are not concerned that in those contacts sparks will fly, that 
even conflagrations of fire born of fierce passion may arise, provided 
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they are satisfied that out of the ashes will spring forth the divine 
glow of progression. 

The great problem before the Fourth Round humanity is intel. 
lectual development ; and all the plans of the Gods as to evolution are 
laid for its solution. The spark of mentality from the Sons of Mind 
which bridges the gulf between the animal duality and the human 
trinity is not itselfan individuality ; but hitched to the chariot ofa 
Monad from the lower kingdom of a former chain, and led by others 
far advanced in the human scale also from those former chains, it is 
going to become one. And in the great scheme we see these filter in 
by slow degrees: these come into the preparing tabernacles as they 
reach various grades of suitability, the corresponding grades of partly 
developed entities or Pitris, the fathers or ancestors of the humanity 
of to-day. And the process of gradually finding room for all to re- 
commence their task is a long and weary one;and before the last of 
them have entered in, long ages will have passed over the heads of 
the pioneers. This spreading over a great period, showing so clearly 
the differences in age, should be the key to solve the racial and social 
difference ofthe world today. No solution offered by theology 
meets the reason so completely as does this. Illuminated by the 
light of the great conception ofthe origin of man, anomalies of wealth, 
poverty, social distinction, political power, or mental capacity, cease 
to be mysteries to us. We areable to regard the whole of humanity 
as just one vast family ; probably no two units in which are precisely 
the same in age, 


And so, ina new school house, as it were, the whole of the 
school gets once more into work, In Mr. Scott Elliot's “Lost 
Lemuria” we have digested for us the chief points in the confusing 
history of the first great continent where was worked out the great 
history of the Third Race. We read of the continent’s enormous size, 
embracing every possible variety of climate, and of its probable dura- 
tion for between four and five millions of years. We are told ofits 
reptiles and its pine forests, and then a portrait is given us of an 
early Third Race man, and he is not an agreeable creature. Yet out 
of this unlovely tabernacle will one day come men of the Seventh 
race. Ata certain stage when, after the first descent of the germs of 
mentality among them, much of the breaking down work had been 
done, there came upon the field that influx from a higher school 
providing leaders for the race, which we know asthe descent of the 
Lords of S'ukra (Venus). Standing quite alone, ahead of ourselves 
in the economy of the solar system, these, quite voluntarily, obeying 
however the Great Law, thelaw of Love, come down and take supreme 

command: And it is these who will stand forward everlastingly as 
the captains of our humanity. So that whether we regard the builders 
of the Empires of Atlantis, of Egypt, of India, Mexico or Peru, these 
Great Ones supply the Initiate Kings and leaders of the national life. 
And as their own presence becomes less and less necessary, we find 
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that later on they depute the work totheir lieutenants (many of 
whom were units from the moonchain and so of a much later growth) 
and retire to their chosen home at Shamballah of the Gobi; there to 
form the nucleus of the Adepts of our race. Of the civilization, the 
commerce, the arts and colonization of the Lemurians, we can learn 
little ; but they probably traded in some form, they carved huge 
temples, and they ultimately colonised the world. 

In turning to Atlantis, we feel it isa real humanity we have to 
do with: from this point the mind has already got to work; and 
although it was not untilthe first sub-race was started on its way 
that the last class of rejoining Pitris came in, still these last comers 
were already ofa stamp of mentality betokening a considerable 
advancement of the whole, 

The Asuras, the Rebels of the Third race history, were;the first 
to come into the Atlantean bodies. It would almost look as though 
they were now eager to make up for lost time; and indeed when we 
regard these, as it seems fairly clear that we have to do, as quite the 
cream of our humanity, it will be understood how that energy which 
now possesses the four corners of the earth should so early display 
itself. One hesitates toapply the word civilised to the Lemurian, 
but to the Atlantean one can do so with confidence ; though we have 
singularly slender remnants of any traces of the latter left. The 
` chief thought forced upon us in reading the accounts of the various 
sub-races, is the distinct characteristics marking one off from another. 
It is wonderful to reflect upon the probable stamp made upon the 
Tace at large by the separations and wanderings far afield to start 
new colonies, new nations. One can picture how, in the banishment 
to some far-away corner of their new world, a banishment often not 
voluntary but forced, the people would look back to the centre of the 
cradle of their race with vain regrets, regrets which would find a 
voice through the poets and the musicians of their tribe : for precisely 
thus has many a noble national song been made. And in the decline 
of the race there would probably still live with the founders of the 
far east and far north new worlds, a traditional remembrance of the 
former glory of the Toltec Kings. Precisely what the out- 
come of the whole Atlantean period was to intellectual man we find 
it hard to catalogue. i feel myself that it is safer to setit down as 
Tather a breaking in of the new instruments, the body and the brain, 
than a harvesting of any mental product from them. War 
became for the first timea great factor in human history, And in 
teading the history of the struggles of the sub-races of Atlantis it is 
urged on one’s notice that with civilization and the building of cities, 
Wats and conquests on a large scale decide the fate of large tracts of 
the earth's surface. Indeed, if the occupation and utilization of the 

continents for agriculture and commerce be a necessary means for 
the development of mentality in man, one seems almost compelled to 


the conclusion that war has beena greater stimulus to energy 
+ 
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than peace. An argument however to be applied only strictly within 
limits ; for there comes a time when rational man must repudiate al} 
such methods as too clumsy and unworthy of the enlarged purview of 
his life. The question opensup the whole subject of the qualities 
seeking their development and purification within our complex 
nature. 

Ages before the disappearance of the last remnants of our 
Atlantean ancestors, and while Atlantis was on the decline, the found- 
ations of the Aryan race were laid. From Mr. Sinnett and 
others we have interesting details of the segregation; first in Syria 
and then in the Shamo Desert. Out ofthe failurein the first place 
arose ultimately the origins of the present Jewish people, and we are 
told to look for that remarkable figure in their history, the patriarch 
Moses, in the traditions which survived of the Manu who is said to 
have led the original emigration. If asked for the Archzological 
remains of the energy and work of the descendants ofthis Aryan 


places whose historic marks are less clearly preserved to us, 7 
remains of Central America, Mexico and Peru are probably Aryan 
with a strong strain of Atlantis in them. 

Out of this great past and through all the once stirring, but now 
silent, scenes of these vanished civilizations, has emerged the rational 
man of the present day. Through what tests and trials has he yet to 
pass before the dawn of that final golden age when in the full glory 
of a perfect mental body man will need but the stimulus of spiritual 
aspiration to draw out the active powers of his life? Looking round 
the world at the keen struggle for supremacy, place, and power now 
going on, that golden age seems far of. But under the light thrown 
by Theosophy upon the present by the past, the darkest anomalies of 
life disappear. Were it not that out of the effort made in the mael- 
strom of modern commercial life, we can, by the light of the Ancient 
Wisdom, glean a rational understanding of the purpose of life, com- 
mercial competition, social struggle, would be too awful. Only by 
the light of the Ancient Wisdom can such books as “ America at 
Work; by Foster Fraser and “The Woman who Toils,” by Van 
Vorst, be read with any feeling of trustfulness that all will yet be well. 
Thus measured, all things. however ghastly, however splendid, find 
their proper proportions. It is true that at this moment the 
almost merciless competition, driving on the modern world of com 

merce in Chicago and New York, makes many awful pictures of dis- 
tress, many pathetic stories of despair; yet we are compelled by the 
wider view we have of life, to be satisfied that whatever is is right, 
although working each of us all the time to set all threads of crooked 
Karma straight wherever we can. 

To a mind reposing in the acceptance of such a great and far- 
reaching foundation for the origins of thinking man, what a contrast 
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presents itself when turning to the views heldeven by such advanced 
books as Laing’s “ HumanOrigins!” Or still more, to those cheerle: 
apostles of protoplasm who w ould seek for the ancestors of Shake- 
speare and of Moses in the ooze at the bottom of some primordial 
ocean, What dignity it lends to life to know that when the primor- 
dial igneous rocks were laid down, man asan intelligent being was 
already launched on his career elsewhere, and only awaited the prep- 
aration of this new field here, to open a new chapter of his life. 


W. G, Joms, 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF SOCIALISM* 


N dealing with such a large and involved subject as Socialism Iam 
conscious that I should be attempting not only a difficult but per- 
also a dangerous task if I endeavoured to set out the origins, 
aims and finality of one of the most important developments of the 
human race according to the approved and popular interpretations of 
its meaning. This however I do not pr opus to do. 
to deal with the ros and cous ofanyof th interesting : 
portant problems that go to make up the Social Question of the present 
day—the rights and wrongs of capital and he utili 
eight-hour question, the justice of old age 1 
These things speak for themselves and can be discusse 
altogether in their proper sequen í ial 
meeting. I would, if possii ibe, t try to present the idea 
as a Whole rather than in sections and endeavour to 
from the abstract through developmer 
to the iscendentation and simplici spiritual 
such a breadth of view can we hope to arrive 
clusion or perceive its real relatic on and valt 
face is a great organization separate in i 
whole, Its evolution depends on ti rmatior 
Orgamizations within itself Socialism in one s is 
Oreanization, in another sense it is the evolution of the race 
Socialism appears to be of comparatively modern growth but i 
yery ancient origin. Its raison d'étre is f 
the garden of life in the dawn of the race 
destiny must be the perfected ripened fruit ti 
seeds of still further evolution of man. Sociali 
—it always mut exist in some form or other. 
hood thrown into concrete form, and brotherhood 
Of the unity of creation, the God without to be one 
within. Truc Socialism can never cease until everythin 
Marriage feast of Spirit and Matter, the culminating 
Manvantara. 
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The stone that produced the movement now called Socialism 


was thrown into the waters of lifein Eden. In the beginning God 
created man. In perfect temperature (as the old alchemists term it 
man dwelt in harmony with creation. There was no sense of 
separateness. Good and evil, joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure 


were equally unobserved by him, Man was as an infant, irresponsi- 
ble, innocent, obedient uż in non-possession of his soul. He had yet 
to realize himself. “Iam I ” had no meaning for him, the greater 
“Tam That” was an immeasurable distance from his ken. One 
day, wisdom who in the form of a serpent, guarded the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, became visible to his eyes. The 
fruit was plucked and eaten. We know what happened. Man took 
his first step forward and the fiat went forth—“ By the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” The social question as we under- 
stand it opened. 

In the earliest days mankind had very little idea of brotherhood. 
When man broke the link in the chain that bound him to the spirit- 
ual and fell forward into the abyss of materialism his first sensation 
was that of separation. There was no room for anything else. He it 
was that was hungry ; heit was that was cold; he it was that was 
in pain—he and he alone. He fought for those things he considered 
could appease his hunger and thirst and which could supply his 
physical wants, he fought to the death if needs be. His brother had 
no existence for him. He lived in a state of animal savagery. By 
and bye after perhaps much suffering from the greed and brutality 
of others like minded with himself, the uses of combination began 
to be observed. The first combination was that of the family—the 
gens or clan. Members of the same blood shared the benefits of 
the huut and shelter one with another and banded together to pro- 
tect each other against wild beasts and other families. This widened 
into the combination of families for trading and exchange, Thus the 
Gens became a tribe, Finally the tribes amalgamated (generally 
through warfare) and a nation came into being—a very definite step 
in the evolution ofa race, 


Now a nation is a sort of collective individualism which may 
broaden out into a socialist ideal. Itis composed of all sorts and 
conditions of men, good, bad and indifferent, selfish and altruistic, 
wise and ignorant—men who have little in common one with another 
in the general way but who are united fora common utility and 
against the outsider—the foreigner. A nation as a self-centred entity, 
its ideas based on individualism, in its development resembles the 
unit man. In its early stages its one endeavour is to get all it can. 
It stretches forth eager hands, then fights for this or that with very 
little sense of the morality of its actions. Its desires and aims 
are all for the external, though without the grosser material things 
of life. As it grows in stature and wisdom it becomes more compre- 
hensive. A dawning sense of “ fatherland ” possesses the people, 
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patriotism andthe kindred results play an important part. Men 
become (especially when pitted against other nations) brothers. 
Work too produces comradeship. Craftsmen become Guildsmen and 
grow prosperous by combination. And so the scene unfolds itself. 
Man’s emotional and mental natures begin to be taken into account. 
It begins to be noticed that wherever physical conditions are bad 
the people deteriorate not only in bodily but in moral and mental 
ability. This reacts on the well-being of others and is felt to be an 
evil and so social science becomes a factor in the everyday affairs of 
the nation. Butthe mainspring of all is individualism. The lesson, 
“ of yourself ye can do nothing,” is being thoroughly learned. Legal- 
ized combination and co-operation is the order ofthe day, Men 
against masters—masters against men, and to what result. Each 
combination, each Co-operative Society, what is it but a society of 
collective individualities fired with selfish motives against other 
societies a little differently constituted. There is little enough of real 
brotherhood or real altruism in modern Society and yet to have got 
as far as we have argues well for the future. 

An old Stoic once said that everything had two handles, one of 
which bears taking hold of and one not. The Social Problem 
certainly fulfils this requirement. Looking on the misery, poverty 
and injustice to be found all around, one naturally takes hold of the 
nearest handle and asks why these things should be. The handle 
breaks, there appears to be no satisfactory answer. Popular religion 
Says it is the will of God that there should be the poor, and quotes 
the words of the Master Jesus about having the poor always with 
us, as if the statement of a very obvious fact was a reason for its 
existence. But popular religion has never attempted to explain why 
one child should be born in a mansion with every advantage wealth 
and position can give and why another should first see the light in 
the midst of the most miserable and possibly criminal surroundings 
—why one baby should be brought up in a palace and another ina 
work house. Neither has science solved the question, Heredity 
and environment are quoted again and again but does the fact of 
heredity (which is not after all proven to the extent claimed for it) 
explain why one child should bea genius and another an idiot, 
both with parents and ancestors of quite an ordinary stamp for its 
progenitors? The question of environment too—important as we 
know it to be—why has it little or nothing to do with some egos? 
Criminals born of noble and virtuous parents have been bred in a 
palace and men and women have been known to force their way 
through the coarsest surroundings to high honour and position 
untouched by those surroundings. The modern progressive socialism 
that is a power in the civilized world also ignores the question and 
perhaps this is one of the causes of its partial failure. Soicialism has 
no answer for these burning questions or in fact any existing evils, 
It throws the blame on the unfortunate people who have been born 
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with a silver spoon, and its corresponding disadvantages, in their 
mouths, or rails at the unrighteous owner of land, whose forefathers 
had grabbed it in the far off days of yore. But this just shifts the 
question back a little, it throws no lighton the subject at all. 

How came it that one man’s forefather was ina position to be 
able to grasp land and gain riches and why should the other man’s 
forebear have been ousted from his possessions. The question of 
justice does not enter into the state of affairs at all, for practical pur- 
poses, Itisnot a question of ethics but of actual possession of 
material things, Neither has the question of brains anything to do 
with it. Cleverness is of varying kinds and men of great ability have 

| been known to be quite devoid of the mere business faculty, which 
| after all is quite the most useful capacity for the acquirement of the 
material advantages of this world. Itis very probable that Shake. 
speare would have cut quite a small figure on a sanitary or contract 
committee of a borough council, while John Brown, the somewhat 
illiterate minor tradesman who has some difficulty with his spelling, 
may do excellently well thereon and of be solid use to the community 
at large. 

It has been one of the reproaches made against the Theosoph- 
ical Society that ithas never troubled itself about the social prob. 
lems of the day. Books, pamplets articles without number, have 
been poured forth from the press on the subject. Philosophers and 
poets have aired their views in prose and poetry about it ; politicians 
in parliament and in Hyde Park—have defended or attacked its 
policies ; bishop, priest and deacon have not disdained to preach 
about it; to the reformer’it is an essential asset, yet the Theosophical 
Society as a Society has never turned the battering ram of its elo- 
quence against the social evils of the day. Yet if you look at the 
first object of the Theosophical Society you will see that it reads as 
follows : “ To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Human- 
ity, without distinction of Race, Creed, Sex, Caste, or Colour,” 
That seems very good Socialism. But then you will say that itis 
very vague and shadowy. 

It may mean very little or it may mean a great deal, and you 
have a lurking feeling in your mind that whatever it may mean it 
has nothing to do with the Socialism of to-day. It is a very “ over 
the hills and far away” kind of Socialism. But is it ? Consider what 
Theosophy is. It is the wisdom that underlies not only all religions 
but all philosophies and sciences, Rightly understood it translates 
not only the difficulties of bygone ages but provides a solution to 
the problems of the present and of the near and far future. Social- 
ism is at once the religion of humanity, the philosophy of altru- 
ism and the science of brotherhood, and to get a proper understand- 
ing of it, it is necessary to have some knowledge of the foundation 
upon which it is built. That foundation is the nature of man, the 
history of the ego and the power of thought. 
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Very briefly indeed we may consider these points. The Nature ot 
man is the same in kind as the nature of every other part of creation. 
The degree only is different. We sometimes forget this and at times 
like to faucy we are not even as other men. When man evolved to 
acertain point we have been told that God breathed into him the 
breath of life “ and man became a living soul.” The old book puts in 
a way very simple and graphic this process of evolution, Now it is a 
manifest thing that this living soul” of man is nota finished crea- 
tion. Potentially perfect of course it is, as the acorn is potentially the 


full grown oak, but like the acorn it must grow and battle its way 
throughits environment. There is no reason to suppose that man 


is different from the rest of creation in his development and consti- 
tution ;in fact, everything points to the fact that the law of evo- 
lution governs all things both small and great—man as surely as 
the mineral. It is this very forcing its way through matter upwards 
that causes an ego to appear evil, and the conglomeration of actions 
from within re-acting on the external, produces that which is called 
social misrule and bad conditions. But as water cannot rise above 
its own level so undeveloped egos cannot rise above the level of 
their own capacity. One hears often enough of the ingratitude of 
the poor and their neglect of this opportunity or that chance offered 
freely to them, even pushed sometimes into their very laps, but 
how can aman be grateful for or attempt to utilize that which he 
has no sense of needing and which he is not developed enough to 
appreciate or understand? And if you think of it, it is an impossible 
feat for a man to evolve into a perfect being in one life, He has not 
time enough even if he had the opportunity—which he has not. 
Taking the bulk of humanity it seems impossible for the majority 
to make any headway atall, many appear to be drifting backwards 


instead of forward. Everything is against them, they seem born 
without a fair chance. 


Neither is it reasonable to suppose that the soul will be de- 


veloped somewhere else for its final stage. Evolution is as potent on 


this plane as on the next. We see it working all around us in every 


part of the universe and surely it isan absurdity to leave man out 
of its calculations until he enters another state of existence. No. A 
reasonable hypothesis of life (and I think you will agree it is wise 


if not essential to have some kind of hypothesis of life to go on with) 


must be one that provides for all classes. 


Creation is not a simul- 
taneous act. 


The fruit is often formed on one bough of the tree 
while the blossom yet lingers on another, and so with the soul. 


Souls of every age surround us. Some wise in conduct and strong 
in knowledge, godlike men, leaders and pioneers of mankind ; 


others scarcely conscious of their existence, ignorant, coarse, 


brutal—hardly to be distinguished from the animals, in fact 
seemingly lower than the animals. 


Between these a great mulitude 
in every stage of evolution. 


No wonder there is no equality of 
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position in the world. The young, inexperienced ego would be as. 
phyxiated in an atmosphere pleasant and natural to the more highly 
developed older soul, The animal nature being the strongest factor 
in a young soul it must be environed where the necessary conditions 
can be found for its growth. The highest joy of such a soul is to be 
found in sensuous delights and it is not until it finds that the indul- 
gence of these things brings about swift retribution that it turns to 
higher objects. Perhaps it has to learn the lesson not once but many 
times before it can take its place on a higher platform, 

But it may be objected that in the development and evolution of 
one soul from a state of almost animalism such as we see among the 
extreme lower classes—the hooligans and apparently hopeless crimi- 
nal classes—causes untold misery to other souls who are undoubt- 
edly of a higher order but who are seemingly by no fault of their 
own compelled to associate with it. Where is the justice it may be 
asked, of developing one soul at the expense of others? Well, side 
by side with the lawof reincarnation runs the law of Karma, 
Karma is the reaping of that sown in a former life or lives. If a soul 
sells his birthright, neglects his opportunities or injures his neigh- 
bour, that soul, if he escape in this, must pay the penalty in some 
future incarnation. This is the probable reason of the mystery of 
a highly refined soul living in circumstances which seem wholly 
unnatural to it—this is the probable reason of all cases of seemingly 
undeserved oppression and injustice. Man has control of his own 
future inasmuch as that he is able to create in one life his Karma 
in another. There is no sucha thing as injustice in the world. 
What appears to be such is merely the working out of the law, 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” There is no 
escape. But I do not wish you to imagine that this implies fatalism., 
It does not by any means. As I understand it Karma is not inevit- 
able. In the hands of one strong enough and wise enough to use it, 
Karma may become an instrument to be manipulated to his own 
advantage and at the dictates of his will. Itis like the electric 
fluid that permeates space, yet which under certain conditions can 
be gathered up, controlled and be made use of for good or evil. Fatal- 
ism is diametrically opposed to Socialism. ‘The law of Karma lays 
on a man the obligation of brotherhood. If a millionaire oppresses 
the poor man itis in the Karma of the poor man that he should be 
so oppressed but the other is undoubtedly also laying up for himself 
Karma of a kind that will fit the circumstances in another incarna- 
tion. “It needs be that the son of man should be betrayed but woe 
unto him by whom he is betrayed.” 

See what a difference it would make if the priest, the legislator 
and the reformer could only recognize these two facts. The gospel 
of resignation would be replaced by the gospel of hope. The priest— 
and every priest ought by virtue of his office to be a democrat —would 
not preach as he so often does, in a hopeless sort of way, of the 
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general wickedness of man and the election of a few under certain 
curious and illogical conditions to a future in an impossible sort of 
heaven where the soul will one day, if it is unintelligently patient 
enough to make no enquiries as tothe justice ofits lot here, be 
precipitated without any of the necessary faculties for the enjoy- 
ment of thesame. Instead he would put before his people a rational 
setting forth of a reasonable hypothesis of life. The legislator would 
still frame laws to punish, for punishment is Karma which cannot 
be avoided, but his laws would be humane and wise, having for their 
aim the development of the criminal into a useful adjunct of society. 
He would remember that force is good and that evil is but ‘force 
misdirected, Change the motive of the criminal and you havea 
useful citizen. “The greater the sinner the greater the saint,” is 
an old and true maxim. 

And then for the social reformer. He need not relax his efforts 
one jot towards the betterment of the conditions of life of his less 
fortunate brother. He must still agitate for and demand the 
reforms necessary for the development of the expanding souls 
of those around him, for as the egos improve so physical condi- 
tions must needs improve also, By helping and working for 
others he will train and develop not only his own soul but the 
souls of those who hold the reins of Government. He will train 
and develop the soul of his mother country to expand and flow over 
the seas and frontiers into other lands until the whole world shall 
one day become one great nation of brothers, the ideal universal 
brotherhood of humanity without any distinction of race whatsoever, 


ISABELLA JEAN BIRD, 


[To be concluded. | 


EXECUTIVE NOTICE. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
3rd April 1905. 
The undersigned declares that the Theosophical Society has this 
day been Registered and Incorporated under the Laws of the Govern- 
ment of India and is henceforth a legal entity in every respect, em- 
powered to make its own Rules, hold its own property and to sue 
and be sued. Herewith are published all'the documents in the case 
for the information of the concerned; save and except a schedule of 
its property, which is now in course of preparation and will be 

shortly published. 
l H, S. Orcort, P. T.S. 
5 
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THE INCORPORATION OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


FTER years of waiting and the surmounting of numberless diffi- 
culties we have arrived at the point where an effective and 
satisfactory plan has been devised for the conversion of the Society 
into a legal corporation, with an entity recognised, defined and 
protected by the law of the land. Henceforth it can sue and be sued, 
receive bequests and gifts in its own name, be protected in the 
government of its affairs and inits relations with its members, and 
with its General Council and executive officers as the “Governing 
Body,” perpetuate its existence through all changes of leaders. My 
anxiety to bring this about is too well known to need special 
emphasis at this time, and I feel that the Society in general and I, 
myself, in particular have been placed under a debt of obligation by 
the effective help that has been given by our eminent colleague, the 
Hon. Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, now, for the third time, appointed to 
act as Chief Justice iu the place of the Chief Justice, who has been 
ordered home on sick-leave. Valuable aid has also been given by 
Mr. W. G. Keagey, F. T. S. 

At my request, our learned colleague has explained in the accom- 
panying note, his opinion upon the validity and sufficiency of the 
Memorandum of Association, which has now been duly executed and 
tiled with the Registrar of Madras. It will be seen thatthe Rules 
and Regulations which, in compliance with the law, have been filed 
with the above document, are substantially the same as those under 
which we have been acting since 1896; only such changes having 
been made as were demanded by the terms of Act XXI. of 1860, 

As regards the transfer of the Society’s property into its own 
name, the first step is to have the Trustees under the Saidapet 
Trust Deed of 16th December 1892, execute the- transfer of 
their rights and responsibilities to The Theosophical Society. Judge 
Sir S. Subramania Aiyar has this matter already, in hand. The 
Government Promissory Notes, in the custody of the Bank of 
Madras, and the cash balances of our several funds will be transferred 
as soon as practicable to the name of the Society. In next month’s 
issue will appear a financial statement, showing the assets of the 
Society. 

This great act having been performed, I bequeath to posterity 
the organisation which I helped to found and have directed during 
the last thirty years. The autocracy is changed into a republic. I 
can now meet death without the distressing fear that the Society’s 
affairs might be involved in the settlement of my own private estate. 

HAS OLCOTT, P, T.S. 


es 
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RAE VHEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED NOV. 17, 1875 :— INCORPORATED APRIL 3, 1905. 


Ln the Matler of Act XXI. of 1860 of the Acts of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in Council, being a: 
Act for the Registration of Literary, Scientific 
and Charitable Societies, 
and 
IN THE MATTER OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


— 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 


1. The name of the Association is The Theosophical Society, 
2. The objects for which the Society is established are :— 
I. To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 


Il. To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, 
Philosophy, and Science. 


lif. To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the 
powers latent in man— 


(a) The holding and management of all funds raised for 
the above objects. 


(6) ‘The purchase or acquisition on lease or in exchange 
or on hire or by gift or otherwise of any real or personal property, 


and any rights or privileges necessary or convenient for the purposes 
of the Society. 


(c) The sale, improvement, management and develop- 
ment of all or any part of the property of the Society. 
ok (4) The doing ofall such things as are incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects or any of them 
including the founding and maintenance of a library or libraries. 
3. The names, addresses and occupations of the persons who are 


members of, and form the first General Council, which is the govern- 
ing body of the Society, are as follow :—- 


GENERAL COUNCIL, 


Ex-officio, 
Prestdent-Founder :— H. S. Olcott, Adyar, Madras, Author. 
Vice-President :— A. P. Sinnett, London, Eng., Author. 


Recording Secretary :—Hon. Sir S. Subramania Aiyer, Madras, Justice 
of the High Court. 


W. A. English, M.D., Adyar, Madras, Retired 
Physician, 


Treasurer :--- 
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Alexander Fullerton, General 
Secretary, American Section, 7, 
West 8th St., New York. 

Upencra Nath Basu, BA., LLB, 
General Secretary, Indian 
Section, Benares, U. P. 

Bertram Keightley, M.A., General 
Secretary, British Section, 28, 
Albemarle St., London, W, 

W. G. John, General Secretary, 
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C. W. Sanders, General Secretary, 
New Zealand Section, Queen 
Street, Auckland, N. Z. 

W. B. Fricke, General Secretary, 
Netherlands Section, 76, Ams- 
teldijk, Amsterdam. 

Th. Pascal, M.D., General Secre- 
tary, French Section, 59, Avenue 
de La Bourdonnais, Paris. 

Decio Calvari, General Secretary, 


Australasian Section, 42, Mar-| Italian Section, 380, Corso 


garet Street, Sydney, N.S. W. | Umberto I., Rome. 
Arvid Knös, General Secretary,| Dr. Rudolf Steiner, General Secre- 


Scandinavian Section, Engel-| tary,German Section,95, Kaiser- 
brechtsgatan, 7, Stockholm,| allee, Friedenau, Berlin. 
Sweden. José M. Masso, Acting General 
Secretary, Cuban Section, 
Havana, Cuba, 
Additional. 


Annie Besant, Benares, Francesca E. Arundale, Benares, 


Author, [for 3 years].) Author, [for 2 years]. 
G. R. S. Mead, London, Tumacherla Ramachendra Row, 
Author, [for 3 years].| Gooty, Retired Sub-Judge, 


[for 1 year]. 
Charles Blech, Paris, 
France, Retired manu- 
facturer, [for 1 year]. 


Khan Bahadur Naoroji Dorabji 
Khandalwala, Poona, 
Special Judge, [for 3 years]. 
Dinshaw Jivaji Edal Behram, 
Surat, Physician, [for 2 years]. 

4. Henry Steel Olcott, who with the late Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky and others founded the Theosophical Society at New York, 
United States of America, in the year 1875, shall hold, during his 
lifetime, the position of President, with the title of “President- 
Founder,” and he shall have, alone, the authority and responsibility 
and shall exercise the functions providedin the Rules and Regu- 
lations for the Executive Committee, meetings of which he may call 
for consultation and advice as he may desire. 

5. Theincome and property of the Society, whencesoever de- 
rived, shall be applied solely towards the promotion of the objects of 
the Society as set forthin this Memorandum of Association, and no 
portion thereof shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly by 
way of dividends, bonus, or otherwise by way of profits to the per- 
sons who at any time are or have been members of the Society or to 
any ofthem or to any person claiming through any of them: Pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall prevent the payment in 
good faith of remuneration to any officers or servants of the Society 
or to any member thereof or other person in return for any services 
rendered to the Society. 
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6. Nomember or members of the General Council shall be 
answerable for any loss arising in the administration or application 
of the said trust funds or sums of money or for any damage to or 
deterioration in the said trust premises unless such loss, damage or 
deterioration shall happen by or through his or their wilful default or 
neglect. 

7. Ifuponthe dissolution of the Society there shall remain 
after the satisfaction of all its debts and liabilities any property what- 
soever, the same shall not be paid to or distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Society or any of them, but shall be given or transferred 
to some other Society or Association, Institution or Institutions, 
having objects similar to the objects of this Society, to be determined 

. by the votes of not less than three-fifths of the members of the Society 
present personally or by proxy ata meeting called for the purpose, 
or in default thereof by such Judge or Court of Law as may have 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

8. A copy of the Rules and Regulations of the said Theosophi- 
cal Society is filed with this Memorandum of Association, and the 
undersigned being seven of the members of the Governing Body of 
the said Society do hereby certify that such copy of such Rules and 
Regulations of the said Theosophical Society is correct, 

As witness our several and respective hands this.. seeno 
day of March 1905. 
Witnesses to the Signatures :- 
H. S. OLcorr. 
W. GLENNY KEAGEY _... {wa ENGLISH. 
S. SUBRAMANIEM, 

Francesca E. ARUNDALE, 

UPENDRANATH Basu. 

PYARE LAL ... ,. ANNIE BESANT. 

PEROZE, P. MEHERJEE ... N.D. KHANDALVA'LA’. 

Dated, Madras, 3rd April 1905, 


ARTHUR RICHARDSON 


Rules and Regulations for the Management of the Association 
named The Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 


1. The General Council which shall be the governing body of 
the Theosophical Society shall consist of its President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Recording Secretary and the General Secretary 
of each of it component Sections, ex-officio, and of not less than five 
other members of the Society ; aud not less than seven members of the 
General Council, exclusive of the President, shall be resident in 
India, and of these seven there shall be not less than three who shall 
and three who shall not be natives of India or Ceylon. The Record- 
ing Secretary shall be the Secretary of the General Council. 

2. The terms of those members of the General Council who hold 
office ex-officio, shall expire with the vacation of their qualifying office 
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while the other members shall be elected for a term of three years, by 
vote of the General Council at its annual meeting; but such members 
of the first General Council shali hold office for the respective terms 
specified in the Memorandum of Association, in order that, as far as 
possible, not more than one-third of such members shall come up for 
election in any one year. Such members on retiring will be eligible 
for re-election. 

3. Itshall be competent for the General Council (subject to the 
provision named in Article 4 of the Memorandum of Association) to re. 
move any of its members or any officer of the Society, by a three. 
fourths majority of its whole number of members, at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, of which at least three months’ notice 
shall have been given; the quorum consisting, however, of not less 
than three members. 

4. The General Council shall ordinarily meet once a year, at 
the time of the annual meeting or Convention of the Society ; buta 
special meeting may be called at any time by the President, and shall 
be called at any time by him, or if not by him by the Recording 
Secretary, on the written requisition of not less than five members, 
but of such special meetings not less than three months’ notice shal] 
be given and the notice shall contain a statement of the special busi- 
ness to be laid before the meeting. 

5. At all meetings of the General Council members thereof may 
vote in person or by proxy. 

6. The quorum of an ordinary as well as of a special meeting of 
the General Council shall be three. If there be no quorum, the meet- 
ing may be adjourned sze de or the Chairman of the meeting may 
adjourn itto another date of which three months’ further notice shall 
be given, when the business of the meeting shall be disposed of, irre- 
spective of whether there is a quorum present or not. 

7- The President or in his absence the Vice-President of the 
Society shall preside at all meetings of the Society or of the General 
Council, and shall have a casting vote inthe case ofan equal divi- 
sion of the members voting on any question before the meeting. 

8. In the absence of the President and Vice-President the meet- 
ing shall elect a Chairman from among the members present at the 
meeting, and he shall have a casting vote in the case of a tie. 

9. The President-Founder, Colonel H. S. Olcott, holds the 
Office cf President for life, and has the right of nominating his suc- 
cessor, subject to the ratification of the Society, the vote being taken 
as provided for in the election of a President. 

10. The term of office of the President shall be for seven years 
(subject to the exception named in Rule 9). 

ir. Six months before the expiration ofa President’s term of 
office his successor shall be nominated by the General . Council, at a 
meeting to be held by them, and the nomination shall be communicat- 
ed to the General Secretaries and to the Recording Secretary. Each 
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General Secretary shall take the votes of his Section, according to its 
rules, and the Recording Secretary shall take those of the remaining 
members of the Society, A majority of two-thirds of the recorded 
votes shall be necessary for election. 


12, The President shall nominate the Vice-President, subject to 
confirmation by the General Council, and his term of office shall ex- 
pire upon the election ofa new President 


13. The President shali appoint the Treasurer, the Recording 
Secretary, and such subordinate officials as he may find necessary ; 
which appointments shall take effect from their dates, and subject to 
the provisions named in Article 4 of the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, shall continue to be valid unless rejected by a majority vote of 
the whole number of members of the Executive Committee, voting 
in person or by proxy, at its next succeeding meeting, the newly ap- 
pointed Treasurer or Recording Secretary not being present nor 
counting as a member of the Executive Committee for the purposes 
of such vote, 

14. The Treasurer, Recording Secretary and subordinate 
officials being assistants to the President in his capacity as Execu- 
tive Officer of the General Council, the President shall have the 
authority to remove any appointee of his own to such offices. 


15. The General Council shall at each annual meeting appoint 
ai Executive Committee from amongst their own number, for the 
ensuing year, and it shall consist of seven members, all residents of 
India, including the President as ex-officio Chairman, and the Trea- 
surer, and the Recording Secretary as ex-officio Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, and, exclusive of the President, three of the members of such 
Committee shall and three shall not be natives of India or Ceylon. 


16. The Executive Committee shall, as far as convenient, meet 
(Subject to the provisions named in Article 4 of the Memorandum of 
Association) once every three months for the audit of accounts and 
the despatch of any other business. A special meeting may be called 
by the Chairman whenever he thinks fit, and such meeting shall 
be called by him, or if not by him, by the Recording Secretary 
(subject to the provisions named in Article 4 of the Memorandum of 
Association), when he is required to do so by not less than three 
members of the Committee, who shall state to him in writing the 
business for which they wish the meeting to assemble. 


17. Ata meeting of the Executive Committee, three members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

38. The Committee shall, in the absence of the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman, elect a Chairman to preside over the meeting; and 
im case of equality of votes, the Chairman for the time being shall 
have a casting vote. 

‘19. The first Executive Committee shall consist of H. S, Olcott, 
Chairman ¢x-officio, Annie Besant, Francesca E. Arundale, W. A. Eng- 
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lish, Hon. Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, Recording Secretary, ex-officio, 
Khan Bahadur N. D. Khandalwala, Upendra Nath Basu. 


20. The President shall be the custodian of all the archives and 
records of the Society, and shall be the Executive Officer and shall 
conduct and direct the business of the Society in compliance with its 
rules ; he shall be empowered to make temporary appointments and 
to fill provisionally all vacaucies thatoccur in the offices of the 
Society and shall have discretionary powers in all matters not 
specifically provided for in these Rules, 


21. All subscriptions, donations and other monies payable to the 
Association shall be received by the President, or the Treasurer, or 
the Recording Secretary, the receipt of either of whom in writing 
shall be a sufficient discharge for the same, 

22. The sectrrities and uninvested funds of the Society shall be 
deposited in the Bank of Madras; and in countries outside of India, 
in such Banks as the President shall select. Cheques drawn against 
the funds shall be signed by the President or by the Treasurer of 
the Society. 


23. The funds of the Society not required for current expenses 
may be invested by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Executive Committee (subject tothe provisions named in Article 4 
of the Memorandum of Association) in Government or other Public 
securities, or in the purchase of immovable property or First Mort- 
gages on such property, and with like advice and consent he may 
sell, mortgage or otherwise transfer the same, provided, however, 
that nothing herein contained shall apply to the property at Adyar, 
Madras, known as the Headquarters of the Society. 

24. Documents and Conveyances, in respect of the transfer of 
property belonging to the Society, shall bear the signature of the 
President and of the Recording Secretary, and shall have affixed to 
them the Seal of the Society. 

25. The Society may sue and be sued in the name of the Presi- 
dent. 


26. The RecordingSecretary may, with the authority of the 
President, affix the Seal of the Society to all instruments requiring 
to be sealed, and all such instruments shall be signed by the Presi- 
dent and by the Recording Secretary, 

27. Onthe death or resignation ofthe President, the Vice- 
President shall perform the duties of President until a successor 
takes office. 

28. The Headquarters of the Society are established at Adyar, 
Madras. 


29. The Headquarters and all other property of the Society, 
including the Adyar Library and the Permanent and other Funds, 
now vested in the Trustees for the time being appointed or acting 
under a Deed of Trust, dated the 4th day of December, 1892, and 
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recorded in the Chingleput District Office, Madras, shall be taken 
over by the General Council of the Society. 


30. Every application for membership in the Society must be 
made on an authorised form, and must be endorsed by two members 
and signed by the applicant ; but no persons under the age of twenty- 
one years shall be admitted without the consent of their guardians. 


31. Admission to membership may be obtained through the 
President of a Branch, the General Secretary of a Section, or through 
the Recording Secretary; and a certificate of membership shall be 
issued to the member, bearing the signatures of the President and 
Recording Secretary and the Seal of the Society, and countersigned 
by the General Secretary, where the applicant resides within the 
territory of a Section. 


32. Any seven members may apply to be chartered asa Branch, 
the application to be forwarded to the President of the Society 
through the Recording Secretary. 


33. The President shall have authority to grant or refuse 
applications for Charters, which if issued, must bear his signature, 
and that of the Recording Secretary, and the Seal of the Society, 
and be recorded at the Headquarters of the Society. 


34- A Section may be formed by the President upon the appli- 
cation of seven or more chartered Branches. 


35. All Charters of Sections or Branches, and all certifi- 
cates of membership, derive their authority from the President, 
acting as Executive Officer of the General Council of the Society, 
and may be cancelled by the same authority. 


36. Each Branch and Section shall have the power of making 
its own Rules, provided they do not conflict with the Rules of 
the Society, and the Rules shall become valid unless their confirm- 
ation be refused by the President. 

37. Every Section must appoint a General Secretary, who shall 
be the channel of official communication between the General 
Council and the Section. 


38. The General Secretary of each Section shall forward to the 
President annually, not later than the first day of November, a report 
of the work of his Section up to that date, and at any time furnish 
any further information the President or General Council may desire. 


39. The fees payable to the General Treasury by Branches 
not comprised within the limits of any Section are as follow: For 
Charter £1; for each Certificate of Membership 5s. ; for the Annual 
Subscription of each member, 55., or equivalents. 

40. Unattached Members, not belonging to any Section or 
Branch, shall pay the usual 5s. Entrance Fee and an Annual Sub- 
scription of £1 to the General Treasury. 

41. Each Section shall pay into the General Treasury one- 
fourth of the total amount received by it from Annual Dues and 
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Entrance Fees, and shall remit the same to the Treasurer on or before 
the first day of November ofthe current year. 

42, In the event of the withdrawal from the Society of any 
Section or Branch thereof, its constituent Charter granted by the 
President shall ¿so facto lapse and become forfeited, and‘all property, 
including Charters, Diplomas, Seal, Records and other papers, per. 
taining to the Society, belonging to or in the custody of such Section 
or Branch, shall vest in the Society and shall be delivered up to the 
President in its behalf; and such Section or Branch shall not be 
entitled to continue to use the name, motto, or seal of the Society, 
Provided, nevertheless, that the President shall be empowered to 
revive and transfer the said Charter of the Seceding Section or 
Branch to such non-seceding Branches and Members, as in his 
judgment shall seem best for the interests of the Society. 

43. The financial accounts of the Society shall be audited 
annually by qualified Auditors who shall be appointed by the 
General Council at each Annual Meeting, for the ensuing year. 
The first Auditors shall be appointed by the President-Founder. 

44. The Annual General Mcecting or Convention of the Society 
shall be held at Adyar and Benares alternately, in the month of 
December. 

45. The President shall have the power to convene special 
Meetings of the Society at his discretion. 

46. The General Council may, by a three-fourths vote of their 
whole number in person or by proxy, make, alter or repeal the Rules 
and Regulations of the Society, in such manner as it may deem 


expedient. 
Pes. OFCOT?. 
W. A. ENGLISH. 
S. SUBRAMANIEM. 


THE JUDGE’S NOTE. 
MADRAS, 772 March, 1905. 
“ My dear Colonel Olcott, 

- Incompliance with your requesi that I should put into writing some 
brief explanation of the more important points that we had to consider 
in drawingup the papers for the Incorporation of the Theosophical 
Society, I would submit the following :— 

As I stated in my open letter to you of the 15th August last, 
there were no legal difficulties in the way of incorporating the Society 
in India. The only practical difficulty to be met was to draft a scheme 
of Registration whereby an International Society, incorporated in one 
country only, could be under the direct and praciical control of represen- 
tatives of the whole body of its members, and in which, at the same 
time, your natural position as the executive head of the Society would 
be left unchanged during your lifetime. The present plan as we have 
drawn itup, now covers satisfactorily, in my judgment, both these 
points. Itsecuresto you for your lifetime the position at the head of the 
Society which you have always held and which neither I nor any others 
in our membership, I believe, would ever consent to see interfered 
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with. At the same time it provides an organisation which will pass the 
executive power easily into the hands of your successors, and hold the 
Society together permanently as a homogeneous, self-governing whole. 
For, asI said in my letter above referred to, ‘a purely Indian governing 
committee would not satisfy Branches outside India, however eminent 
the members constituting it may be. This point is now covered by 
providing that there shall always be asufficient numberof members 
of the General Council resident in India, from whom the whole 
General Council, voting in person or by proxy, will select an Executive 
Committee composed, under the President, of an equal number of Indian 
and non-Indian members: The leaving in your hands alone, for 
your lifetime (as is provided forin Article 4 of the Memorandum of 
Association), the functions of the Executive Committee, covers, in my 
judgment, most satisfactorily and wisely the other point. 

There are, I think, only two other points inthe papers which 
demand special notice. Rule 42, I believe, prevents the possibility, 
inthe future, of anything like an organised ‘secession’ from the 
ranks of the Society, for even a majority ofthe members of any 
Section or Branch could go out only as individual members. The 
‘Section’ or ‘ Branch,’ as such, would remain in the hands of such 
minority as the President for the time being would recognise as 
remaining loyal to the wider interests ofthe whole Society. The 
other point is that ofthe power placed in the hands of the General 
Council to remove (Rule 3)any officer ofthe Society, In framing 
this Rule, we considered carefully the fact that it placed in the hands of 
the General Council, as representatives of the whole Society, the power 
to remove from office the elected head, i.e., the General Secretary, of a 
guasi autonomous Section. This is, however, in my judgment, a wise 
and sound, and indeed indispensable provision, for it is the very basis of 
the spirit which underlies the purpose of the Society that the in- 
dividual Sections are but parts of a paramount whole, and are 
constituted to carry out the broad policy and aims of the Society asa 
whole; and should (what we hope will never again occur,) an officer of 
a Section come in conflict with those aims,it must always be in the 
power of the whole Society to protect its predominant interests. 

Ofcourse it goes without saying that the Incorporation of the 
Society as now contemplated removes at once the danger of its 
property being mixed up with your private estate at the time of 
your decease; it becomes a legal entity with a standing in court, 
competent to receive legacies and other gifts in its own name and 
to sue and be sued, 

To recapitulate, then; the present Registration document ; 


(a) leaves the present constitution and code of rules undisturbed in 
all essentials, such modifications only being added as are necessary to 
give more perfect security to the Society : 


(6) gives full power to the General Council to deal with delinquent 
officers: 


(e) makes practically impossiblethe wrecking of the Society or 
any part thereof, by an organised revolt: 


(@) makes the transfer of the Presidential authority to the incoming 
-executive practicable without friction or disturbance: 
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vests the real and personal property of the Society in itself as 
a legal body : 


(e) 


(J) conserves all the rights now vested in the Members of the 
General Council, while giving to the new President a workable 
Executive Committee upon whom he can call for help if required, 
Yours fraternally, 


(Sd) S. SUBRAMANIEM, 
To Colonel H. S. Olcott, 


President-Founder of The Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras.” 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 
No. 2 of 1905. 
I hereby certify, pursuant to Act XXT. of 1860 of the Governor- 
General of India in Council entitled “An Act for the Registration of 
Literary, Scientific and Charitable Societies, 1860,” that The Theo- 


sophical Society is duly incorporated as a Society under the afore- 
said Act. 


(Sd.) A, PERIYASWAMI MOODALIAR, 


STATION, MADRAS, | Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
Dated 3rd April 1905. | 


THE FULL TEXT OF ACT XXI OF 1890. 

N compliance with the suggestion of Judge Subramaniem, we pub- 
lish herewith the Text of the act for the Registration of Societies, 
so that,” as he says, “every Section and Branch of the Society 
may be able to refer to the Act, in places outside India, and know of 
the nature of the legislative enactment under which the Society has 
become a legal entity, capable of holding property left to it, without 
the least ground for apprehension that gifts to it may fail for the 

technical reason that the Society is not registered,” 


THE SOCIETY'S REGISTRATION ACT. 
(Acrt No. XXI oF 1860.) 


An Act for the Registration of Literary, Scientific, and 
Charitable Soctettes. 
(As modified up to rst December 1904.) 

Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for im- 
proving the legal condition of societies established for the promotion 
of literature, science or the fine arts, or for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, or for charitable purposes ; It is enacted as follows :— 

1, Any seven or more persons associated for any literary, 
scientific, or charitable purpose, or for any such purpose as is des- 
cribed in section 20 of this Act, may, by subscribing their names to 
a memorandum of association, and filing the same with the Registrar 
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of Joint-Stock Companies * ****, form themselves iuto a society 


under this Act, 
2, The memorandum of association shall contain the following 


things (that is to say)— 

the name of the society, 

the objects of the society, 

the names, addresses, and occupations of the governors, council, 

directors, committee, or other governing body to whom, 
by the rules of the society, the management of its affairs 
is entrusted. 

A copy of the rules and regulations of the society, certified to be 
a correct copy by not less than three of the members of the govern- 
ing body, shall be filed with the inemorandum of association. 

3. Upon such memorandum and certified copy being filed, the 
Registrar shall certify under his hand that the society is registered 
under this Act. There shall be paid to the Registrar for every such 
registration a fee of fifty rupees, or such smaller fee as the Governor- 
General of India in Council may from time to time direct, and all 
fees so paid shall be accounted for to Government, 

4. Once in every year, on or before the fourteenth day succeed- 
ing the day on which, according to the rules of the society, the 
annual general meeting of the society is held, or, ifthe rules do not 
provide for an annual general meeting, in the month of January, a 
list shall be filed with the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies, of 
the names, addresses, and occupations of the governors, council, 

directors, committee, or other governing body then entrusted with 
the management of the affairs of the society. 

5. The property, movable and immovable, belonging to a 
society registered under this Act, if not vested in trustees, shall be 
deemed to be vested, for the time being, in the governing body of 
such society, andin all proceedings, civil and criminal, may be 
described as the property of the governing body of such society by 
their proper title. 

6. Every society registered under this Act may sue or be sued 
in the name of the president, chairman, or principal secretary, or 
trustees, as shall be determined by the rules and regulatious of the 
society, and, in default of such determination, in the name of such 
person as shall be appointed by the governing body for the occa- 
sion : provided that it shall be competent for any person having a 
claim or demand against the society to sue the president or chairman, 

or principal secretary or the trustees thereof, ifon application to the 
governing body some other officer or person be not nominated to be 
the defendant. 

7. No suit or proceeding in any Civil Court shall abate or dis- 
continue by reason of the person, by or against whom such suit or 
proceedings shall have been brought or continued, dying or ceasing 
to fill the character in the name whereof he shall have sued or been 
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sued, but the same suit or proceeding shall be continued in the name 
of or against the successor of such person. 

8. Ifa judgment shall be recovered against the person or 
officer named on behalf of the society, such judgment shall not be 
put in force against the property, movable or immovable, or against 
the body of such person or officer, but against the property of the 
society. The application for execution shall set forth the judgment, 
the fact of the party against whom it shall have been recovered 
having sued or having been sued, as the case may be, on behalf of 
the society only, and shall require to have the judgment enforced 
against the property of the society. 

9. Whenever by any bye-law duly made in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the society, or, ifthe rules do tiot provide 
for the making of bye-laws, by any bye-law made at a general 
meeting of the members of the society convened for the purpose (for 
the making of which the concurrent votes of three-fifths of the mem. 
bers present at such meeting shall be necessary), any pecuniary 
penalty is imposed for the breach of any rule or bye-law of the 
society, such penalty, when accrued, may be recovered inany Court 
having jurisdiction where the defendant shall reside, or the society 
shall be situate as the governing body thereof shall deem expedient. 

10, Any member who may be in arrear of a subscription which 
according to the rules of the society he is bound to pay, or who shall 
possess himself of or detain any property of the society in a manner 
or for a time contrary to such rules, or shall injure or destroy any 
property of the society, may be sued for such arrear or for the damage 
accruing from such detention, injury, or destruction of property in 
the manner hereinbefore provided. But if the defendant shall be 
successful in any suit or other proceeding brought against him at 
the instance of the society, and shall be adjudged to recover his 
costs, he may elect to proceed to recover thesame from the officer 
in whose name the suit shall be brought, or from the society, and in 
the latter case shall have process against the property of the said 
society inthe manner above described, 

11. Any member of the society who shall steal, purloin, or 
embezzle any money or other property, or wilfully and maliciously 
destroy or injure any property of such society, or shall forge any 
deed, bond, security for money, receipt, or other instrument, where- 
by the funds of the society may be exposed to loss, shall be subject 
to the same prosecution, and if convicted, shall be liable to be pun- 
ished in like manner, as any person not a member would be subject 
and liable to in respect of the like offence. 

12, Whenever it shall appear to the governing body of any so- 
ciety registered under this Act, which has been established for any 
particular purpose or purposes, that it is advisable to alter, extend, 
or abridge such purpose to or for other purposes within the meaning 
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or this Act, or to amalgamate such society either wholly or partially 
with any other society, such governing body may submit the proposi- 
tion to the members of the society in a written or printed report, and 
may convene a special meeting for the consideration thereof accord- 
ing to the regulations of the society ; but no such proposition shall 
be carried into effect unless such report shall have been delivered 
or sent by post to every member of the society ten days previous to 
the special meeting convened by the governing body for the consider- 
ation thereof, nor unless such proposition shall have been agreed 
to by the votes of three-fifths of the members delivered in person 
or by proxy, and confirmed by the votes of three-fifths of the mem- 
bers present at a second special meeting convened by the governing 
body at an interval of one month after the former meeting. 

13. Any number not less than three-fifths of the members of 
any society may determine that it shall be dissolved, and thereupon 
it shall be dissolved forthwith, or at the time then agreed upon, and all 
necessary steps shall be taken for the disposal and settlement of the 
property of the society, its claims and liabilities, according to the 
rules of the said society applicable thereto, if any, and, if not, then 
as the governing body shall find expedient, provided that, in the 
event of any dispute arising among the said governing body or the 
members of the society, the adjustment of its affairs shall be referred 
to the principal Court of original civil jurisdiction of the district in 
which the chief building of the society is situate; and the Court shall 
make such order in the matter as it shall deem requisite : 

Provided that no society shall be dissolved unless three-fifths of 
the members shall have expressed a wish for such dissolution by their 
votes delivered in person, or by proxy, at a general meeting conven- 
ed for the purpose ; 

Provided that whenever the Government isa member of, ora 
contributor to, or otherwise interested in, any society registered 
under this Act, such society shall not be dissolved without the 
consent of Government. 

14. Ifupon the dissolution of any society registered under this 
Act there shall remain, after the satisfaction of allits debts and 
liabilities, any property whatsoever, the same shall not be paid to or 
distributed among the members of the said society or any of them, 
but shall be given to some other society, to be determined by the 
votes of not less than three-fifths of the members present personally 
or by proxy at the time of the dissolution, or in default thereof, by 
such Court as aforesaid; Provided, however, that this clause shall not 
apply to any society which shall have been founded or established 
by the contributions of shareholders in the nature of a Joint-Stock 
Company. 

15. For the purposes of this Act a member of a society shall be 
a person who, having been admitted therein according to the rules and 
regulations thereof, shall have paid a subscription, or shall have signed 

the roll or list of members thereof, and shall not have resigned in 


me 
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accordance with such rules and regulations ; but in all proceedings 
under this Act no person shall be entitled to vote or be counted as q 
member whose subscription at the time shall have been in arrear for 
a period exceeding three months. 

16, The governing body of the society shall be the governors, 
council, directors, committee, trustees, or cther body to whom by the 
rules and regulations of the society the management of its affairs is 
entrusted. 

17- Any company or society established for a literary, scientific 
or charitable purpose and registered under Act XLIII. of 1850, or 
any suchsociety established and constituted previously to the passing 
of this Act but not registered under the said Act XLIII. of 1850, 
may at any time hereafter be registered as a society under this Act, 
subject to the proviso that no such company or society shall be reg- 
istered under this Act unless an assent to its being so registered 
i has been given by three-fifths of the members present personally, or 

| by proxy, at some general meeting convened for that purpose by the 
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governing body. In the case ofa company or society registered 
under Act XLIII. of 1850, the directors shall be deemed to be such 
governing body. In the case of a society not so registered, if no such 
| body shall have been constituted on the establishment of the society, 
| it shall be competent for the members thereof, upon due notice, to 
H create for itself a governing body to act for the society thenceforth. 
k 18. Inorder to anysuch society as is mentioned in the last 
Í preceding section obtaining registry under this Act, it shall be suffi- 
cient that the governing body file with the Registrar of Joint-Stock 
Companies * * * * * ą memorandum showing tke name of the 
society, the objects of the society, and the names, addresses, and 
occupations of the governing body, together with a copy of the rules 
and regulations of the society certified as provided in section 2,and a 
copy of the report of the proceedings of the general meeting at which 
the registration was resolved on. 

19. Any person may inspect all documents filed with the Regis- 
trar under this Act on payment ofa fee of one rupee for each in- 
spection ; and any person may require a copy or extract of any 
document or any part of any document, to be certified by the Registrar, 
on payment of two annas for every hundred words ofsuch copy or 
extract ; and such certified copy shall be prima facie evidence of the 
matters therein contained in all legal proceedings whatever. 

20. The following societies may be registered under this 
Act :—charitable societies, the military orphan funds or societies es- 
tablished at the several presidencies of India, societies established for 
the promotion ofscience, literature, or the fine arts, for instruction, 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, the foundation or maintenance of 
libraries or reading-rooms for general use among the members or 
open to the public, or public museums and galleries of paintings and 
other works of art, collections of natural history, mechanical and 
philosophical inventions, instruments, or designs. 


THE PRINCE PRIEST OF SIAM’S WORK IN CEYLON. 


H E. THE GOVERNOR of Ceylon and Lady Blake visited the 
e famous Buddhist Temple at Kotahena, of which the Prince 
Priest Jinawarawansa is incumbent, recently and also inspected the 
Free Non-Sectarian School attached to the Temple. Their 
Excellencies were accorded a right loyal welcome. They spent over 
an hour, inspecting the Temple, the Sacred Museum, and the School, 
and were interested in everything they saw. The Temple grounds 
and School hall presented a festive appearance, flags and banners 
waving everywhere. Their Excellencies, accompanied by Sir John 
Keane, were received by the Prince Priest, Mr. J. Harward, and Mr. 
H. B. Oldham, and conducted to the entrance to the Temple which 
had been carpeted, and where chairs had been placed for the visitors. 
A row of Monks were stationed at the entrance into the room of 


offerings. 
ADDRESS BY THE PRINCE PRIEST. 


Prince Priest Jinawarawansa then said: Your Excellency, in 
all countries the gift of knowledge whether worldly or spiritual has 
ever been and is still regarded asthe highest gift which one may 
confer on another. Charity has always been taught as the most 
imperative of all social duties. “ Charity” says the Buddha-“is to the 
world what the linch-pin is to the chariot.” Imparting knowledge is 
included in charity and his always been held as the highest act of 
charity. Until modern civilisation was introduced into the Kast 
from the West, such an institution asa modern school was unknown 
to Oriental countries. 

BARTERING KNOWLEDGE FOR MONEY 

was never dreamt of. Education was never paid for. Whoever was 
qualified by a life-long preparation to impart knowledge, gave it free- 
ly. The only requisite for a pupil was earnestness of which he was 
required to give proof. One reads sometimes in ancient Oriental 
literature of large sums, as much as 1,000 pieces of gold having been 
offered by a pupil to his teacher at his initiation. They were 
sometimes received to test the earnestness of the student, but always 
returned to the pupil with an additional contribution by the teacher to 
enable the pupil to start life on the completion of his education. 
And education to the ancient meant a thorough, complete education. 
But a smattering of it was regarded (and rightly too from the exam- 
ples of it which we see now-a-days) a most dangerous weapon—a tiwo- 
edged sword. 

One may naturally ask, how was a teacher able to support him- 
self, and even make a gift of money to his pupil when he himself 


_ * Our thanks ure due to the Ceylon Independent for the following account of the 
work of the “ Prince Priest,” Jinawarawansa, 
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received no fees? The answer is that it was the custom of the Fast 
for the rulers, the nobles and the rich of the land to 
MAKE GIFTS TO THE PUBLIC TEACHERS 

in order that they might confine themselves to learning and educating 
free from all physical labour for their subsistence. It was thought 
that those who conferred the highest gift by way of charity should 
not be stinted in the very necessaries of life. Hence when the 
order of our Sangha arose, kings, princes, nobles and wealthy 
men yied with one another in building temples and endowing 
them generously asgifts to the order, the members of which were 
public teachers in every sense ofthe word. Temples were public 
schools in ancient times. In Saim, where a Buddhist King still rules, 
Buddhist temples are still the public vernacular schools, although 
the teaching in them has considerably degenerated into elementary 
education as regards secular studies, We have, however, ample 
evidence to prove that teaching at the temples, whether Hindu 
| or Buddhist, was not confined to mere r:ligious or Genomination- 
al education, but that literary and scientific teaching of the 
highest order was also imparted t':ere. ‘The enormous quantity of 

Oriental literature, which still survives, that seems to defy the efforts 

of modern scholars to penetrate and bring to light ancient Oriental 

learning and the numerous monumental remains of ancient engineer- 
; ing and architectural skill will amply testify to the truth of this 
Thy assertion. Bearing these historical facts in mind I propose to restore 
[i to this country if patriotic aud broad-minded Ceylonese gentlemen, 
li who can lay claim to being the heirs to the most ancient civilisation 
rit in the world will only lend me a helping hand—an institution 
a WHICH THEIR ANCESTORS HAD FOUNDED 
. and maintained with conspicuous success more than two thousand 
years ago, I mean Free Temple Education. In this scheme I also look 
forward to the time which, it is to be hoped, is not far distant when, 
under the new Buddhist Temporalities Ordinance, which has heen 
introduced by H. E. the Governor, much ofthe temple revenue may 
be at the disposal of the public for the purpose of imparting free 
education in every temple that has revenue to spare. Should 
this scheme be successfully carried out, education, I need hard- 
ly say, would receive much additional impetus and it will, in 
a considerable measure lighten the burden of tax-payers. Some 
people who have but narrow ideas of Buddhism, and whose 
view of charity is limited to the Buddhists alone, naturally object to 
secular temple schools and to education there being non-sectarian, 
This objection simply arises from the ignorance of the true spirit of 
the Master's teaching with regard to charity. Buddhist charity is 
universal, unlimited and all-embracing. It never begins at home but 
rather abroad if anything. The 

MOTIVE UNDERLYING CHARITY 

is “maitry” meaning friendliness orlove. This maitry is a charitable 
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thought that has no limit to its sway, it pervades the whole universe 
and applies to all sentient beings, and it begins first with those who 
need it most. Hence the diversity of the religions and nationalities 
of those who are interested in this truly charitable undertaking is 
explained. We have here among the founders and supporters of this 
pioneer school which is intended to be an example to other temples 
to follow, Christians, Hindoos, and Buddhists as regards creed, au 
Englishman (perhaps I should say an Irishman), Tamils, Cambodians, 
Chinese, Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese (labour only) as regards 
nationalities. It is a proof that we can, if we will,stand on a common 
platform and labour in harmony for the common good, The power 
used to bring us together is indeed the greatest force known to mani, 
viz., the power of love and truth. With the help of those interested in 
the welfare of Sinhalese children, men with whom wise and libera! 
views of education are a means to an end in the present life and not 
a speculation for the unknown future I entirely concur, I opened this 
FIRST FREE AND NON-SECTARIAN SCHOOL 

for boys within these temple premises. All contributions by foreign 
visitors to the temple and to the sacred Museum which, by the way, 
have increased three-fold within the space of 11 months since I 
resumed duties as incumbent of this temple, I put entirely for the 
maintenance of this school. The arrangement is that founders and 
contributors are to support the school fora period of five months 
during which t me it is hoped it will work its way into the favour 
and confidence of the general public and freethe founders from fur- 
ther pecuniary responsibility. 

The school was opened on the 5th December last with eight boys 
and the attendance increased gradually to upwards of 70, when 16 cr 
more boys were taken away by force or false representation by an 
enemy of progress who in this instance has taken unfair advantage of 
the sacred robe which I wear. 

Another project which should be mentioned here is the proposed 
opening of 

A SISTER SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 
in the building which belongs to this Temple, in which if carried out I 
am sure Her Excellency Lady Blake would have been pleased to 
manifest not a small interest, Mr. Oldham, one of the most enthusi- 
astic and staunch supporters of this scheme of Free ‘Temple education 
is ready to open on his own efforts and responsibility with the help of 
his friends, and maintain the girls school forsometime. But unfortu- 
nately owing to the defect in the existing Buddhist ‘Temporalities 
Ordinance the school building which we hoped to make use of for 
that purpose happens to remain in the hands of a private person who 
has been using it for several years as a private unregistered school in 
his own interest and although a letter of demand was sent to this per- 
son to deliver up the building to its legitimate owvers, v/z., the 
“emple authorities he, tomy regret, takes advantage of the resig- 


nation of the trustee of this Temple and refuses to comply with the 
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demand. i mention this case because itis a good illustration of the 
unsatisfactory'state of the Buddhist Temporalities Ordinance and I may 
add also the fact that for nearly seven years that I have been 
connected with this temple every attempt at its improvement failed 
continually till I took the management of its temporal affairs into my 
own hand. Since then I 
WAS ABLE TO INTRODUCE REFORM, 

effect repairs and improvements and to turn this Temple which had 
become a notorious place of refuge for uudesirable characters, into a 
respectable public institution which we now see. 

In the interest of free and non-sectarian education in which every 
body can help and in view of possible troubles that may arise in 
futureand the necessity of providing means for overcoming such 
troubles under the circumstance which I have just briefly referred to; 
I would also suggest the formation of an association for the encour- 


agement of 
A REFORMED TEMPLE EDUCATION 


by those interested inthe scheme and that a manager be appointed 
to manage this school. The title of the association explains its aim 
and scope and I have but to explain the word “ reformed” as meaning 
that education at temples should be modified to suit modern progress 
and to meet both the requirement of modern lifeand natureand con- 
dition of the people and country and be eminently practical in its 
character, giving an important place in its curriculum to agricultural 
and manual training, and that it should be treated as education pure 
and simple, secular and not religious, and that it should be open to all 
creeds, sects and nationalities alike. 

If this scheme should be successfully carried out the public will 
be benefited by many hundreds of ready-built school edifices, spacious 
and airy, I mean the existing preaching halls of Buddhist Tem- 
ples which are only used for preaching once or twice a month and 
rarely, if ever, before 3 pm., and many of the up-country temples 
with rich endowments are now used as barns or stores only. 

With this somewhat long account of our work here for which I 
must apologise to Their Excellencies and at the same time confess 
my weakness in allowing myself to be overcome by the very great 
temptation with which Their Excellencies’ informal visit to our 
school has brought, I,on behalf of those most interested in Free 
Temple-education as well as my own, 

TENDER OUR HEARTY THANKS 
to them for their gracious presence here among us to-day, and for 
the benevolent interest which they take in our welfare—an interest 
which like the Buddhist maitri is all-embracing in its beneficence, and 
knows no distinction of creed, colour or race. 

THE GOVERNOR'S REPLY. 
H. E. the Governor said in reply: Reverend Sir: I have listened 
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with great interest to the views that you enunciated with reference to 
education in general, and especially your views as regards the pos- 
sibility of spending any spare funds that may be found available for 
the educational progress of the people. I need hardly tell you that you 
have my entire sympathy in any efor. that youmay make to reach 
the people and to impart to them a sound and satisfactory practical 
education. I think every educationalist who helps in this great work 
is a real benefactor to the country and I wish your efforts in this 
direction every success in the future. 
INSPECTING THE TEMPLE. 

The party then entered the Temple, H. E.the Governor and Lady 
Blake first of all entering their names in the visitor’s book, contribut- 
ing donations. Sir John Keane and Mr. Oldham also subscribed 
their names. Conducted by the Prince Priest, the party then went 
through the Temple. Figures executed in brass, bronze and clay, ofthe 
founder of Buddhism, in three principal attitudes—sedent, erect and 
recumbent, were met with everywhere. The walls were covered with 
coloured representations of incidents in the life of Buddha, besides 
various dagobas, symbols of the sun and moon, the star-shaped radia- 
ting “ dharma chakra ” symbols—the wheel or circle—of the laws and 
teaching of Buddha, grotesque and allegorical figures, foliage scrolls, all 
in bright colours, proved of interest to the visitors; aud the Prince 
Priest explained to Their Excellencies the various representations. 


Reviews. 


THE SOLUTION OF RELIGIONS,* 
BY 
C. THAMOTHARAM PILLAY. 
(In Three Parts.) 

This publication purports to be the “ outcome ofa critical study of 
the most important religions ofthe world, discussed from the stand- 
point of science and common sense.” Whether the author is of Hindu, 
Buddhist or Christian creed is not very clear, but the book before us 
seems to postulate a jumble of all three without the true spiritual 
elements contained in any. He argues that (page 39) ‘‘ Conscience is 
not a Divine voice,” which is exactly the converse taught in the Christ- 
tian creed, forifit upholds no other spiritual truth, that certainly is 
one of its most cherished doctrines. Again (page 54), of all the beauti- 
ful and lasting forces that have upheld Hinduism, and givenits strength 
to weather its many storms, the firm belief in re-birth has united its 
many sects and given a wholesome solution to all its tragedies and 
difficulties, Yet here on the page quoted, we find an absolute denial of 
this factorin evolution, so that the leading tenet of Hinduism is cut off 
and uncompromisingly rejected. His assertion that the past births of 
Buddha “ prove to be imagination” (page 30) likewise put him out of 
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court in his relation to the distinct teachings of the Lord Buddha him- 
self, so that it seems difficult to see from what stand point the author 
has proceeded to demolish, in very bad English, the noble faiths he 
passes underreview. With a cheap effort on the part of publishers and 
printers, to place on record such publications, comes of necessity, the fact, 
that were the matter of a really helpful character that is given forth in 
the above pages, it would be greatly handicapped by the lapses of gram- 
mar and spelling which so vastly go towards the comfort and pleasure in 
perusing such a work; for no matter how painstaking an author may be 
in his desire to convert others to his views, modern readers are suff- 
ciently epicurean in their tastes to demand that whatever is offered to 
their mental palates should be as delectable in quality as possible 
consistent with the matter in hand. 
FIO. HARA. 


=r 


THE LAW OF EVOLUTION, * 
BY 
J. SCOULLER. 


When Mr. Darwin wrote his theory of Evolution it is probable that, 
had it rested as a matter of acceptance by all who came into contact 
with its line of argument many earnest thinkers would not have been 
directed into other channels in order to find the relative value of the 
statements he affirmed. So we find that it has given rise to a vast amount 

| of controversial literature, all of which has had good effect in separating 

! the genuine result of the Darwinian theory and investigations from that 
which does not accord with definite facts that more occult sources have 
furnished us with. 

Apart from this, many who have never given a thought to any 
occult source of investigation, have, by their own act, as it were, hit on 
lines which more truly agree with what is known to be the rationale 
of Evolutionary Law. This is true with this book under review, 
to a great extent, but that the author limits his view and refuses to 

recognise anything beyond what his own particular creed can teach him. 
To him Christianity appeals as it should to all who profess to follow its 
teachings, but we can hardly see, “if Mr. Huxley had grasped the true 
theory of evolution, as formulated by us (the author,) then he could 
not have failed to recognise that Christianity was the fruit of all the 
ages ” how that affects Mr. Huxley as an exponent of Evolutionary Law 
(see page 249). It does not seem to us that it really matters at all what 
. religion a man of science follows, so that he conscientiously works out 
his theory ona purely scientific platform where all are able to meet 
to oppose or accept his views. The author however has arrived ata 
definite standpoint on purely scientific grounds for a belief in reincarna- 
tion and the essential necessity for that belief in considering the 
various factors which goto make up the scheme of the great universal 
expression ofthe Law. He hasthoughtfully presented his subject ina 
| clear, readable form, while the type, paper and printing all go to produce 
a satisfactory result to the publisher’s credit. The Book is one that 
‘A will appeal to many Western readers by its concise, simple handling of 
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subjects suchas, Cosmic Evolution, Human Evolution, and the Evolution 
of Religion, and as such is worthy of commendation to those who do not 
desire to wade through the technicalities of scientific language. 


FIO, HARA, 
THE BUDDHIST CATECHISM. 
(IN TAMIL). 

The Tamil rendering of this very useful and popular Catechism by 
Colonel H. S. Olcott is now issued for the first time for the benefit of the 
Tamil-knowing public. This is the forty-first edition of the Author’s 
original English treatise corrected and largely extended. The Tamil 
translation is free from faults and its printing, paper and get-up are 
excellent. The Buddhist Press of Madras which printed the book, 
deserves to be congratulated for its neat work. 


We have already in the South Indian book-market a few works in 
Tamil on the Life and Teachings of Lord Buddha, but none which gives 
the reader a correct and clear idea of the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace. This Catechism has therefore supplied along felt want. The 
Hindus who consider the Buddha as an Avatara of Vishnu will, on 
perusing the book, be able to better understand the Kinship between 
Hinduism and Buddhism. The Tamil Buddhists who, for want of 
encouragement, have not as yet made much progress in their religious 
studies, will surely feel their indebtedness to Colonel Olcott when they 
read this book. Itis priced four annas a copy and can be had of the 
Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar. 

K. 


REPORT OF THE AMSTERDAM T. S. CONGRESS OF 1904. 


The Official Report of Proceedings at the Congress of Federated Euro- 
pean Sections of our Society held at Amsterdam June roth, 20th and 21st, 
entitles each of the managers of that event to be garlanded with sweet- 
smelling flowers in the Indian fashion. It shows, most clearly, how 
great was the zeal, unselfish the service and practical the management 
of that event which will ever be memorable in the history of our move- 
ment; while the Report itself isa model of brevity, joined witn fulness 
of information about all the incidents of the Congress. Our gifted young 
friend, Johan van Manen, Hon. Secretary of the Federation, has earned 
the thanks of the Society at large, and more especially of the Nether- 
lands Section in particular, by the unflagging industry and literary 
talent which he has brought to bear upon his duties, and Miss Kate 
Spink, is fully entitled to share in this praise by her most efficient help 
throughout the preliminary labours of the organisation of the Congress, 
as Mr. van Manen’s helper and representative while he was away in Java: 
Inthe volume of Transactions, shortly to be printed, will be embodied the 
papers contributed by delegates, upon various chosen subjects; it will 
make a volume of some 600 pages, of about the size and type of the 
“Secret Doctrine,” and such copiesas are not distributed gratuitiously to 
our various Headquarters will be sold through our different book agen- 
cies at the price of 10 shillings a copy. 


Needless to say, a copy should 
be purchased for every Branch library. 


It is to be hoped that the exam- 
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ple set by our Dutch colleagues will stimulate the executive officers of 
other Sections to try to imitate their intelligent zeal so as to achieve 
an equal success. 


MAGAZINES. 


Theosophical Review (March), The wide minded observer ‘Watch-Tower’ 
notes with satisfaction the advancement of Theosophical activities over 
this little globe of ours, as shown in the ‘‘Anniversary and Convention 
Report of the T. S., for 1904." Among the mental pabulum further on we 
notice a paper on the “ Queres Indians and Atlantis,” by E. J. C.; a sug- 
gestive allegory, “The Mart of Souls,” by M. U. Green; and ‘‘ The Purport 
of Pain,” by Powis Hoult. Mrs. Besant contributes an important article 
on “ The Protestant Spirit,” which will interest both the Protestant and 
the Roman Catholic. She points out the imperative need of reform 
which existed in the Romish Church in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, owing to its superstitions and immoralities, and “ the frightful 
cruelties of the Inquisition, crushing out thought with death and 
torture,” and notes the two essentially different lines of reform 
entered upon by Erasmus on the one hand and those reckless iconoclasts, 
Martin Luther and John Calvin, on the other. The writer says that “ The 
Protestant spirit, despite the faults of its youth, its crudeness, its blatan- 
cy, its vulgarity, was none the less, in its essence, the spirit that made 
possible the advances of modern science.” And again, “ Enjoying as we 
do to-day the freedom to think and the freedom to speak, we should 
do ill to forget the meedof gratitude we owe to that spirit which has won 
for us this freedom. True, in the days ofits battling it destroyed much 
that was fair and gracious; but the things it destroyed can blossom 
anew, whilethe freedom it won is the condition of intellectual progress.” 
She calls attention to the serious mistake made by Protestantism, “‘ in 
erecting the reason as limited by the physical brain, into the sole arbiter 
of truth...” instead of “the divinely lucent Intelligence, the Wisdom 
aspect of the Self;’’ and in her closing paragraph she says : “A religion 
cannot be made out of protests against another man’s creed ; we live by 
‘Yeas, not by ‘Nays.’ If Protestantism is to live as a religion, it 
must emerge from the regions of negation into those of affirmation, 
and this it can only do if the spirit of mysticism revives within it, and 
leads it forth into a sweeter and a richer air. It must base its affirm- 
ation on facts recognised in the mystic state of consciousness; it must 
boldly cast aside its books, its legends and its creeds; it must trust to 
the living spirit and no longer to the dead letter; it must proclaim, on 
the sure basis of human experience, the living Christ within as the 
redeeming Saviour, and the living Master Jesus without, as the Head 
and Shepherd of His Church.” 
` Mr. Mead concludes his translation entitled “ The Perfect Sermon of 
the Asclepius,” and the nine sections which comprise this closing instal- 
ment abound in the wise sayings of *‘ Thrice-greatest Hermes.” “My 
Dog and J,” is a spicily sarcastic allegory, and though (as some almanacs 
say) calculated for the latitude and longitude of a certain place, it would 
answer, without sensible variation, for adjacent countries. “The Secret 
of the Beautiful,” is a brief allegory, by Margarita Yates. Miss Elsie 
Goring furnishes an interesting article on “William Law, an English 
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Mystic of the Eighteenth Century.” To conclude this very readable 
number, we have notes “From a Student’s Easy Chair,” “Flotsam and 
Jetsam,” “ The House of Rimmon,” by Echo, “ From many Lands,” and 
“ Reviews and Notices.” 


Theosophia (Amsterdam) for February gives us further instalments of 
“ The Great Pyramid,” by H. van Ginkel; “The Treason of Judas,” by Ch. 
J. Schuver; and the translation of Mrs. Besant’s “Pedigree of Man.” 
Following these is an article on “The Doctrine of sensual Sensation,” 
by Dr. van Deventer, and extracts from foreign periodicals, by Dr. Denier 
van der Gon. 


The N. Z. Theosophical Magazine contains a good portrait of Mr. 
Leadbeater and a report of the Convention of the N. Z. Section, which 
was held in Wellington on Dec. 30th and 31st, which fills the magazine. 
Mr. W.S. Short was chosen President and Mr. E. Bacon, Secretary 
The proceedings were very animated and there was much discussion, 
but a general feeling of brotherhood prevailed. 

In Zheosophy in Australasia we find, in ‘The Outlook,’ various ex- 
pressions of ideas which we feel inclined to commend, especially those 
under the sub-headings of ‘Your Purgatory and Mine,’ ‘Theosophical 
Dogma, and ‘The Infection of Religious Emotionalism,’ and we think 
with the writer that “These so-called conversions are sometimes im- 
portant gateways in the great journey of our many lives.” The chief 
articles, “ How Karma Works,” and “Theosophy in the Day's Work,” 
are well worth reading, and, more than this, worth practising 

The South African Theosophist (January) opens with a very valuable 
paper on “Judaism,” by Miss Neufliess. Following this are several 
interesting reprints, including the magnificent old poem on “ God,” from 
the Russian of Derzhavin. 

Théosophie, our Belgian contemporary, (January issue) is also thank- 
fully received. 

The Theosophic Gleaner for March opens with a continuation of 
“Thoughts on ‘Glimpses of Occultism,’’’ by P. B. Vachha. This and 
the following, “The Taming of the Brute in Man,” are valuable 
contributions. “Mysticism,” “The Spirit in Man,” “ Jupiter the 
Uplifter,” and “The Value of Deep Breathing,” are very interesting 
Teprints. 

Bulletin Théosophigue for March is just received and, as usual, is 
filled with interesting particulars concerning the activities of the 
French Section. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine is increasing its circulation 
each month. Inthe March issue we find a portrait of the President- 
Founder, and plenty of good reading matter 


Broad Views for February contains three articles on “ The Morals 
of Sport,” written from different standpoints. In the third, by an occult 
Student, we read that “all pursuits having to do with the destruction 
of animal life for pleasure, will fall in time into a disgraced disuetude 
as certainly as the years ofour calendar will be multiplied through the 
centuries lying in advance. Civilisation has still many of its ways to 
amend.” Mr. Sinnett’s article on “ The Next World,” will interest the 
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enquirer and lead him to further study. The Editor’s novel “ United, 
is being re-published as a serial, and there are articles on “ Dissolving 
views of Army Reform,” « Psychic Development,” “The Futile System 
of Imprisonment for Debt,” and “ Individuality in Poetic Taste.” 


The March issue opens with a paper on “ The Training of a National 
Army,” by one of its officers. Following is an article by Mr. Sinnett, on 
“The Progress of Psychical Research,’ and Chapters V. and VI. of 
« United,” also articles on “The Modern Lohengrin,” “The Roman 
Campagna,” “ Inheritors of the Earth,” “ Immortality,” etc. 


East and West seems to grow better and better. “ The Naming of 
Mount Everest,” and “ Leaves from the Diary of a Hindu Devotee,” are 
very interesting. Other articles are, “Irish Poets and the East,” “ The 
only way with the Empire,” “His Resting Place,” “ The Poets and 
Poetry of Provence,” “ An Indian Chaplain of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
“ Umar Khayam,” “ God's Ploughman,” “ A few Hours at Avignoz,” and 
“ Old Letters.” 


The Light of Reason is full of thouglitful articles. The “ Dialogue 
between Master and Disciple ” is quite helpful. 


The Lotus ¥ ournal presents its readers, in its March issue, with an 
excellent portrait of Mr. Leadbeater; and among the articles are, an 
illustrated one on “The Cross ;” the conclusion of the notes of Mrs. 
Besant’s lecture on “ Womanhood in India ;” “ The story of the Chinese 
and Greek Artists ;” “ Right Speech;” “ What the Thoughts Did ;” “ Out- 
lines of Theosophy ;’ and “Golden Chain Pages.” 


Mind is an up-to-date Magazine. Following are some of the subjects 
dealt with :—* God Minus Man, and Godin Man;” “ Man a factor in 
Evolution,” “ Richard Wagner as Philosopher,” ‘‘ The National Society 
of Musical Therapeutics.” The Editorial departments are very interest- 
ing. 

The Mysore Review has in its March number, articles on “ Neglected 
Industries,” “ Tennyson’s Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata,”’ “ Vishnuvaradhana,”’ “Shorthand an art of Nature,” “ The 
Educated Hindu,” together with notes and reprints. 


The Indian Raview, seems to be increasing in interest and deserves 
the support of the Indian public. Therich variety of its contents 
and the individual merits of its articles reflect honor upon the Editor, 
Mr. G. A, Natesan, B.A. The numbers from January to December, 1904, 
constitute Vol. V., and the Index fillstwelve pages. 


Science Siftings for March, tells of the “Marvellous Snow-cures for 
Children,” though this title seems somewhat of a misnomer, for the 
method of cure is simply complete open air treatment, as the children 
“ live, study and sleep outdoors,” though in the winter they roll in the 
snow if they wish. We quote a few lines : 


“ The best proof of the efficacy of the cure is, that all the thirty children who live 
in the open hair day and night are on the road to recovery. The same period inthe 


stuffy, unclean tenements would have resulted in the deaths of many and the hopeless 
crippling of the rest,” 
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The account of recent recoveries from gunshot wounds through the 
lungs, liver, waist, diaphragm, abdomen and head is astonishing, but 
Nature is a wonderful magician if given even half a chance. 

The Parsi. We have received the first two numbers of a new aud 
illustrated monthly journal of the Parsi community, which deservesevery 
commendation for the elegance of its appearance, the excellence of its 
illustrations and the interest of its contents. No one would ever suppose 
that it had not been published at a Western capital, whereas it was 
produced at the Times press at Bombay. The many portraits which it 
contains indicate that we shall have, in the course of time, a gallery 
which will be most useful for reference, for those who, like ourselves, 
hold the Parsis in affectionate and appreciative regard. 

Sophia. Promptly at the appointed time our Spanish magazine makes 
its welcome appearance. We hope it may have along and prosperous 
career. An article by Señor Rafael Urbano, on Molinos, isa notable 
feature of the February number. This is followed by a compendium 
of the famous treatise called “Guia Spiritual,” of Dr. Molinos, which shows 
the way to arrive at the higher knowledge by pursuing the path of per- 
fect contemplation which leads to inward peace, In an article upon 
the religious ferment in the United States, the rather amusing mistake 
is made when speaking of the self-styled reincarnation of Elijah (Rev. Dr. 
Dowie), of saying that he had founded the “ New Siam,” a curious trav- 
esty of the word Zion. 

Revue Théosophique. The February number opens with translations 
of Mrs. Besant’s articleson “ States of the Soul” and “ Giordano Bruno,” 
and these are followed by one of ‘‘ Colours and their special Characteris- 
ties,’ by a writer who uses the pseudonym of “ Essemi.’ He begins by 
Saying that “ Every individual proceeds from the divine Prism, he is 
attached to it by a ray which keeps its colour throughout the immense 
cycle of its evolution ; ” and he puts the question, whether it is possible 
for us to identify our particular spiritual ray, that to which we primarily 
Owe our life. He thinks itis. In his * Echoes of the Theosophical 
World,” the Editor, Commandant Courmes, in his note on our affairs in 
France, deplores the fact that recent events proved that the old antago- 
nism in that country, between the leading Spiritists and Theosophy that 
we had all supposed to be extinct, has recently broken out in the columns 
of the Tribune Psychiqgue. What makes it all the worse is that in its 
numbers for the past five months, space had been given toand appreciative 
notice made of a course of lectures on Theosophy given at Paris by a 
well-known young lady, but had suddenly shut its columns with what 
is Stigmatised as a very lame apology, which has dissatisfied, not to 
use a stronger term, many of the members of the Society of which it 
is the organ. 

The Theosofische Beweging, the Dutch Sectional organ (whose title 
Englished is, “ The Theosophical Movement)” would have been noticed 
before but the third number (March) is the first that has reached us. Its 
characteristic is the same as that of the Prasnottara, Vihan, Theosophic 
Messenger, Bulletin Théosophique, Theosophy in Australasia, the N.Z. 
Theosophical Magazine, etc., viz., a Sectional circular containing news of 
current events within the Section, more particularly interesting to 
members. Its scholarly editor, Mr. A. J. Cnoop Koopmans, will be sure 
to make it both instructive and interesting. 
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Fragments is the name of a small monthly T. S. Magazine published 
at Seattle, Washington, U.S. A. Itpresents a very creditable appearance 
and is filled with choice reading matter both original and selected. We 
wish it abundant success. 

Acknowledged with thanks :—TZhe Theosophic Messenger, the Vihan, 
Theosophy in India, Dawn, Pra Buddha Bharata, Theosofisch Maand. 
blad, The Word, Theosophical Quarterly, L’ Initiation, Christian College 
Magazine, Indian Fournal of Education, Modern Astrology, Theosophical 
forum, Phrenological Fournal, Light, Banner of Light, Teosofisk Tid- 
skrift, the Buddhist, Notes and Queries, The Brahmavadin, Harbinger of 
Light. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


“ Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another.” 


We glean the following from an article on “ Music 
Music and . and Morality,” which appeared in the /nternational 
Morality. journal of Ethics, for October : 


«The function of art is to nourish and to educate a part of our 
nature that does not receive a proper cultivation in the more practical 
affairs of the intellectual life. 

“Music presents an ideal of beauty to the listener but, _like all 
objects of sensuous perception, it must be augmented and enriched by 
elements added from the mind of the listener. Its moral value must 
result from its influence over the emotions, not from impressive emphasis 
of some ethical maxim. The heart is opened by musical culture for that 
undefined spirit of truth where lie the best and the noblest conceptions 
of beauty and of virtue. 

“Man’s mental endowment demands an education of the intellect 
and of the will as well as of the emotions. But as one factor in the 
proper education of the individual, for weaning him from low ideals to 
higher conceptions of life, for enlarging his sympathies and for deepening 
and intensifying the emotional life, music is a power whose potency has 
never been utilised.” 


There seems little doubt that music will in the future be 
assigned a very important part in the elevation of humanity from the 
physical and moral ills which are so apparent in its present semi- 
barbarous condition. 


* 
* * 


The fact that underground veins or springs of 

The Divi- water may be and have often been discovered by 
ning-10d and persons who haye the necessary qualifications, and 
the Dowser. who are called “ dowsers,’ is quite well established, 
and can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of any 

one who takes the trouble to investigate the matter. A green, V- 
shaped twig of hazel or other hard wood is ali the apparatus re- 
quired, a prong being held in each hand, horizontally, the main stem 
pointing forward. it is supposed that this twig, or divining-rod, 
serves as a conductor of electricity or some subtle force which, being 
attracted by the water, causes the twig to vibrate and point down- 
wards to it, as the dowser slowly walks over the spot where the 
spring is located, A metallic rod or wire is sometimes used instead 
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of a twig, and the findings ofeither are not limited to water exclu- 


sively, but valuable mineral lodes have frequently been discovered. 


The following statement, among others, has appeared recently in 
several publications, American, European and Australian :— 


Early in 1902, when commencing the erection of new works at 
Timperley, the directors engaged a professional water finder to test the 
site, and offer an opinion as to whether a sufficient supply of water for 
the needs of the establishment could be obtained from wells and indi- 
pendently of other and more costly sources. While walking over the 
ground with his wand the gentleman indicated three spots, about 100 
yards apart, under which he said there were springs capabie of yield- 
ing a continuous supply of water. No well-sinking contract was entered 
into in this case, however, but shortly afterwards it was decided to test 
the reliability of the mysterious practice of water divining by the en- 
gagement of a second expert. This gentleman, upon testing the ground 
with his forked twig or wand, and without any previous information to 
work upon, pointed out almost identically the same three spots as his 
competitor. At thesame time, in addition to giving an estimate, upon 
which the boring contract was based, of the depth of the streams 
below the surface, and giving a guarantee respecting the volume of 
water per hour from each well, he offered the terms “ No water, no pay.” 
The wizard was Henry Chesterman, of 10, Cleveland Place, Bath. 

The terms named being calculated to inspire some confidence, Mr. 
Chesterman was allowed to undertake the work. At this time only the 
two smaller streams were tapped, and these he estimated at from 45 ft. 
to 58 ft. down, and guaranteed 250 gals. per hour from each. The depths 
at which the streams were actually found were respectively 45 ft. and 
48 ft. The wells have been in almost continuous use ever since, and tos 
day are each supplying 360 gals. per hour. 


Other proofs of the findings of water in this manner could be 
cited, but this will suffice, for the present. The Madras Mail of 17th 
February devotes a column of editorial to this subject and mentions 
the finding of a mineral lode by the Chairman of the Devon United 


Mines Syndicate, with the divining-rod. In commenting on the matter 
the Editor says :— 


“The theories put forward by those who affect to jeer at the whole 


affair as mere trickery, give no explanation of this strange behaviour on 
the part of the twig.” 


He concludes with the following :— 


“When the truth of so many similar happenings is .vouched-for by 
hard-headed business men it seems puerile to scoff at them as unworthy 
of credit,as whatever the phenomenon may be, time and experiment 
will probably show that the influence which works the twig in the 


hands of the dowser is not any more difficult to understand than the 
working of wireless telegraphy.” 


ma 
From Wales comes an account of a little girl 
Juvenile of sixteen, living in an isolated mountain home 
knowledge who has an unusual knowledge of law. She was 
extraordinary. recently sent from her native valley to attend 


Court as a witness, and there displayed such 
knowledge as to astonish the Judge. The result of that occurrence 


was that a number of people found their way to the cottage inthe 
Swansea valley where she lives and there discovered her studying 
old law reports and books on law in the intervals between her family 
duties. Her father is a collier, and at the time she came across her 
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first law book she was the family housekeeper, her father, mother 
and brothers working together day after day with many others in 
the coal-pits. She read, and read and as her father’s prospects im- 
proved he very generously added toher little library until now she 
owns something like a thousand volumes. it is said that for miles 
around,peasants come to her to get a solution of the problems, 
sometimes quite intricate, that come into their own lives. What but 
Reincarnation can explain a case of this kind ? What but Karma 
has discovered her, at last ?—/ndian Mirror. 


4 
* #4 


The Daily Mails San Francisco correspondent 
A Machine says: Professor Charles H. Rieber, of the University 
that thinks. of California, is perfecting a logic machine that 
auswers syllogistic propositions as fast as they are 
proposed, The machine claims to be an improvement on that 
invented by Professor Stanley Jevons, the English logician. It 
will follow what is known to logicians as “ circle notation,” in which 
all the premises have their separate symbols and conclusions pro- 
duced. By the combination of these symbols Professor Rieber has 
designed a mechanism like an adding machine, which, by the 
manipulation of circles and electric lights, when the proper keys are 
pressed, will throw into relief all the formule that can be used to 
answer logical questions without a chance of error. The Professor 
is now endeavouring to reduce disjunctive propositions to mechan- 
ical demonstration. Should the machine give the results hoped for 
he will achieve a remarkable triumph, 


& 
% % 


The Mirror The Editor of the Zndian Miror, in calling atten- 
on Hindu tion to Miss Edger's lectures, now being delivered in 

revival. Bengal, and also to the necessity for a revival of the 
tme spirit of Hinduism which it is the province of Theosophy to 
further (along with the essential spirit of every other true religion), 
says :— 

What reform could be more helpful and beneficent in these 
degenerate days when so many corruptions have crept into the purer 
form of Hinduism, once handed from father to son in this country, 
than religious reform? We have got only the shell of old Hinduism 
the kernel has long been taken away from us. We hug only 
the form to our bosom, and have discarded the spirit which 
breathed life into that form, and lent it a fragrance that had 
long lingered inthe corridors of time, wafting its perfume to re- 
motest parts of the world. Our religion is now a heterogeneous mass of 
external rites and ceremonials which fail to appeal to our emotions, 
and impart to our mind that unquestioning and serene faith which 
makes one see clearly the hand of the one Supreme Guide. Religion 
is the one talisman which can free our nature ofthe dross and alloy 
of selfishness ang other mean vices, and make us devoted and selfless 
labourers in the sacred cause of our country. Truth is another name 
for religion. It is the basic principle ofevery religion in the world. 
But by none is it so strongly inculcated as by Hinduism in its purer 
and more ancient form. ‘That is what we have gotto revive to the 
honour of our country and the glory of our country’s cause. 
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A writer in the Banner of Light says that certain 
How shall clergymen, among whom are Dr. M. J. Savage and 
they be classi- Dr. Heber Newton, although believing in the pos ibil- 
fied ? ity of communion between souls in earth-life and those 
who have left the outer body, do not like to be called 

spiritualists, He says:— 

It has been reported that these two eminent theologians object to 
being classéd as Spiritualists, for the astonishing reason that there are 
some things in Spiritualism, as itis represented by many of its advo- 
cates, that they cannot endorse! And for this reason they are not Spiritua- 
lists! Now these great good men are both Christians. ‘J 


They have for 


many years professed belief in the Christian religion and devoted their 
superior talent to expounding it tothe people, and gently persuading 
them to adopt its teachings in their daily lives;and we approve their 
efforts and commend them as worthy representatives of Christianity, 


Ihave never heard of their objecting to being called Christians 
But do they, therefore, accept and endorse all they find in the lives and 
teachings of professed Christians? Do they justify the murder of 
Hypatia and the burning of Bruno? Do they accept the Christian 
teachings of John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards? Are they willing to 
be numbered with the Christians who planned and executed the whole- 
sale murders of St. Bartholomew's Eve: Are they willing to be counted 
Christians with those who supported the system of human slavery until 
it was avenged in a four-year's terrible war ? 


Christians owned human slaves and traded in human flesh, and 
feasted on the fruits of human agony and despair. Christians murdered 
Witches, with the sanction of law and approval ofthe church. Do these 
learned liberal divines accept all of this astheir responsibility? Of 
course not, 


But why not? Ifto acknowledge themselves Spiritulists would 
contaminate them, because some who profess to believe in spirit commu 
nion teach and practise some things which they do not endorse, and 
thus make the name odious, upon what system of logic do they find 


their position in the Christian church exempt from the same odium ? 
These are important queries. But we have even heard of 


Theosophists who proposed to withdraw from the Society on account 
ofsome personal disagreement with certain prominent members 
thereof ! 


‘ 
* & 


Can moral Rey. Dr, Savage, an American clergyman, weaves 
Evil be some sound philosophy into a recent sermon of his on 
Mel eels poA i 

justified? “ Moral Evil” here is a sample of it :— 


If evil is only a process; ifthis life is only a school; if we are 
learning how to live here; if the thing going on is what Browning refers 
to as ‘ the culture of a soul, —then I believe that the proposition 1s quite 
defensible that this is the best conceivable of worlds. If every soulis to 
learn sometime what is right and what íis wrong, isto learn to choose 
the right and turn away ows the wrong because it means life and wel- 
fare and happiness for all souls; if, I say, every individual isto learn 
that lesson some day,—then may not the process be amply and grandly 
justified ? We have come from the lower forms of life. We reach the 
point where conscience was born; and now we are fighting our way 
through, and leaving behind the passions of the animals below us. We 
are climbing up into self-control, climbing up into brain and heart and 
soul, climbing up into the life of Children of God. 


~ Thus we see that the progressive spirit of the age is showing 
itself even in sermons. 
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first law book she was the family housekeeper, her father, mother 
and brothers working together day after day with many others in 
the coal-pits. She read, and read and as her father’s prospects im- 
proved he very generously added toher little library until now she 
owns something like a thousand volumes. itis said that for miles 
around,peasants come to her to get a solution of the problems, 
sometimes quite intricate, that come into their own lives. What but 
Reincarnation can explain a case of this kind ? What but Karma 

has discovered her, at last ?>—J/ndian Mirror. 

* 
* * 
The Daily Mails San Francisco correspondent 
A Machine says: Professor Charles H. Rieber, of the University 
that thinks. of California, is perfecting a logic machine that 
answers syllogistic propositions as fast as they are 
proposed, The machine claims to be an improvement on that 
invented by Professor Stanley Jevons, the English logician. It 
will follow what is known to logicians as “ circle notation,” in which 
all the premises have their separate symbols and conclusions pro- 
duced. By the combination of these symbols Professor Rieber has 
designed a mechanism like an adding machine, which, by the 
manipulation of circles and electric lights, when the proper keys are 
pressed, will throw into relief all the formule that can be used to 
answer logical questions without a chance of error. The Professor 
is now endeavouring to reduce disjunctive propositions to mechan- 
ical demonstration. Should the machine give the results hoped for 
he will achieve a remarkable triumph, 


* 

* * 
The Mirror The Editor of the Zndian Miror, in calling atten- 
on Hindu tion to Miss Edger’s lectures, now being delivered in 
revival . Bengal, and also to the necessity for a revival of the 


true’ spirit of Hinduism which it is the province of Theosophy to 
further (along with the essential spirit of every other true religion), 
says :— 


What reform could be more helpful and beneficent in these 
degenerate days when so many corruptions have crept into the purer 
form of Hinduism, once handed from father to son inthis country, 
than religious reform? We have got only the shell of old Hinduism 
the kernel has long been taken away from us. We hug only 
the form to our bosom, and have discarded the spirit which 
breathed life into that form, and lent it a fragrance that had 
long lingered inthe corridors of time, wafting its perfume to re- 
motest parts of the world. Our religion is now a heterogeneous mass of 
external rites and ceremonials which fail to appeal to our emotions, 
and impart to our mind that unquestioning and serene faith which 
makes one see clearly the hand of the one Supreme Guide. Religion 
is the one talisman which can free our nature ofthe dross and alloy 
of selfishness and other mean vices, and make us devoted and selfless 
labourers in the sacred cause of our country. Truth is another name 
forreligion. It is the basic principle ofevery religion in the world. 
But by none is it so strongly inculcated as by Hinduism in its purer 
and more ancient form. ‘hat is what we have gotto revive to the 
honour of our country and the glory of our couutry’s cause, 


* 
t * 
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A writer in the Banner of Light says that certain 

How shall clergymen, among whom are Dr. M. J. Savage and 

they be classi- Dr. Heber Newton, although believingin the possibil- 

fied ? ity of communion between souls in earth-life and those 

who have left the outer body, do not like to be called 
spiritualists, He says:— 

It has been reported that these two eminent theologians object to 
being classéd as Spiritualists, for the astonishing reason that there are 
some things in Spiritualism, as it is represented by many of its advo- 
cates, that they cannot endorse! And for this reason they are not Spiritua- 
lists ! Now these great good men are both Christians. They have for 
many years professed belief in the Christian religion and devoted their 
superior talent to expounding it tothe people, and gently persuading 
them to adopt its teachings in their daily lives;and we approve their 
efforts and commend them as worthy representatives of Christianity. 


Ihave never heardoftheir objecting to being called Christians. 
But do they, therefore, accept and endorse all they find in the lives and 
teachings of professed Christians? Do they justify the murder of 
Hypatia and the burning of Bruno? 


Do they accept the Christian 
teachings of John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards? Are they willing to 


be numbered with the Christians who planned and executed the whole- 
sale murders of St. Bartholomew's Eve? Are they willing to be counted 


Christians with those who supported the system of human slavery until 
it was avenged in a four-year's terrible war ? 


Christians owned human slaves and traded in human flesh, and 
feasted on the fruits of human agony and despair. Christians murdered 
witches, with the sanction of law and approval ofthe church. Do these 


learned liberal divines accept all of this astheir responsibility? Of 
course not, 


But why not? Ifto acknowledge themselves Spiritulists would 
contaminate them, because some who profess to believe in spirit commu- 
nion teach and practise some things which they do not endorse, and 
thus make the name odious, upon what system of logic do they find 
their position in the Christian church exempt from the same odium ? 


These are important queries. But we have even heard of 
Theosophists who proposed to withdraw from the Society on account 


ofsome personal disagreement with certain prominent members 
thereof ! 


*¥ 


* * 
Can moral Rev. Dr. Savage, an American clergyman, weaves 
Evil be 


some sound philosophy into a recent sermon of his on 
justified? “ Moral Evil” here is a sample of it :— 


If evil is only a process; ifthis life is onlya school; if we are 
learning how to live here; if the thing going on is what Browning refers 
to as ‘ the culture of a soul,—then I believe that the proposition is quite 
defensible that this is the best conceivable of worlds. If every soulis to 
learn sometime what is right and what is wrong, is to learn to choose 
the right and turn away from the wrong because it means life and wel- 
fare and happiness for all souls; if, I say, every individual isto learn 
that lesson some day,—then may not the process be amply and grandly 
justified ? We have come from the lower forms of life. We reach the 
point where conscience was born; and now weare fighting our way 
through, and leaving behind the passions of the animals below us. We 
are climbing up into self-control, climbing up into brain and heart and 
soul, climbing up into the life of Children of God. 


-Thus we see that the progressive spirit of the age is showing 
itself even in sermons. 


* 
* * 


